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Sculptures of the Temple of Aphaia, 
/Egina. . 
IN MEMORIAM ADOLF FURTWANGLER. 


HE pediment sculptures from gina, which form the chief 
treasures of the Munich Glyptothek, have long been 


a source of wonder. Their bold workmanship and 

expression have given them a pre-eminent place among 
the memorials of archaic Greek art. Casts of the figures as restored 
immediately after their discovery in 1811 are to be found in the 
great collections of sculpture throughout Europe: they form, for 
instance, quite the most conspicuous decoration of the Archaic 
Room of the British Museum. Yet for many years keen disappoint- 
ment has been felt with the peculiar genius of the A-ginetan artists. 
Individual parts of the figures were felt to be convincing, but the 
general motives were weak, the whole composition of the battling 
groups in the pediments empty and dead. In the detailed pages 
of the Glyptothek Catalogue (1900) Professor Adolf Furtwangler’s 
impatience broke out in an energetic stricture on “‘ this composition 
—barren, meagre, feeble, torn asunder, and therefore tiresome 
in effect.” He was already convinced (largely on the evidence 
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of weathered surfaces of the marble) that some of the figures had 
stood more diagonally across the base of the pediment, that there 
had been, in fact, a much closer battle of ‘‘ crowded, full groups.” 
In 1901 he was able, through the personal generosity of Luitpold, 
Prince Regent of Bavaria, to conduct an expedition in A®gina- 
His companions were Hermann Thiersch and Ernst R. Fiechter. 
The ground was broken on April 2nd, and on the very first day 
fragments of primary importance were brought to light. In 1902 
and 1903, with the help of a legacy devoted expressly to the pur- 
pose, they were able to prolong their task beyond expectation. It 
was, however, not until 1906 that the great two-volume work on 
7Egina could be published, and the final models of the reconstruc- 
tion exhibited in the “ginetan Saal of the Glyptothek. The 
result of Furtwangler’s undertaking -has been a revolution in our 
conception of the Aginetan temple, and a remarkable contribution 
to our knowledge of Archaic Greek art as a whole. | He was able to 
trace the erection of three successive temples on the same site, to 
give a more complete architectonic account of the latest temple and 
its outlying buildings, and by means of fresh material to make vital 
changes in the pediment groups of the West and East. 

The temple stands on a wooded hill in the north-east corner of 
triangular A°gina, facing on two sides the sea and on the third the 
inland woods and hills. The name of its presiding deity has long 
been a matter of conjecture. It was given formerly to Zeus Pan- 
hellenios, later to Athene, while Furtwangler (Glyptothek Catalogue, 
Ig00) attempted to identify it with the Heracleion of which Xenophon 
wrote. A year later he was destined to end the controversy by his 
discovery among the ruins of a stone of dedication :—‘‘ In the 
priesthood of Kleoitas this house (of«ocg) of Aphaia and the altar 
were built....” The goddess is to-day a dim yet attractive figure. 
She was identical with Diktynna or Britomartis of Crete. Minos, 
the Cretan king, followed her in love against her will, so that at 
last she called upon the gods and sprang into the sea for protection 
from him. Caught in a fisherman’s net she was taken in his boat 
westward, and landed on the Aéginetan shore. Yet here, too, she 
was not safe: the fisherman loved her and followed her. She fled 
therefore up the hill into the woods, and there by a miracle became 
‘ invisible. |The simple country people raised her to divine honour, 
and built her shrine upon the scene of wonder. It was modest and 
very plain, without columns—in fact the olko¢g from which the 
inscribed stone comes. In the early sixth century before Christ, a 
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more worthy building succeeded it. Last of all came a splendid 
vad¢ with Doric columns supporting, on the east and west, pedi- 
ments with the figures of Athene and the fighting heroes, the main 
subject of this notice. Very possibly the Persians (whose fleet 
cruised after the defeat at Marathon round Attica) saw the second 
temple from the bay, landed and burnt it to the ground. Its 
remains show marks of the fire. At all events, between 490 B.c. and 
480, the years after Marathon, the Aginetans rebuilt their shrine 
more splendidly than before, with a broad terrace, a Propylon or 
festal gateway, and a dwelling-house for their priest. The god- 
dess Aphaia was in her highest glory when Pindar, the fashionable 
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Fig. 1.—Temple of Aphaia. From South-east. 
(From a photograph, 1906.) 

poet of the aristocracy, celebrated her in a festal hymn. That she 
never broke into the close circle of Olympus, and was so easily 
forgotten, is due in no small measure to the early loss of this tribute. 

Only a few years later, still in the fifth century, Athens came in 
her full power upon the AZginetans, destroyed their city, drove them 
into exile, and covered up their local goddess for ever. _ The shore 
and the hill, which in very early times had been well covered with 
peasant houses, were now quite deserted, and the temple above the 
_trees was left to fall of itself to ruin. Later the peasant cultivated 
the little plateau on which the building stood, and because the 
wonderful heads of those statues, which had formed outlying orna- 
ments of the terrace, hindered his ploughshare, he collected them and 
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threw them together into the temple cistern. Seven years ago 
Professor Furtwangler found them there and brought them back to 
honour. 

The statues of the pediments, as they are to be seen in Munich 
to-day, have had an eventful history. Left to weather in the storm 
until they fell from their high place, lying all through the Christian 
era sheltered under the wreckage of columns and architrave, they 
were brought to light once more by chance. In 1811 the Englishman 
C. R. Cockerell, later a Royal Academician, and the German Baron 
Haller von Hallerstein, met as young architects in Athens, formed a 
close friendship, and together made a hurried excursion to Agina to 
measure ‘‘ the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius.’”’ Cockerell was a 
lively enthusiast, a quick and trained draughtsman, whilst Haller—as 
his companion writes—was a ‘‘ true German,” sometimes ‘‘ dull as a 
tombstone ’’ but always ‘‘ honest, true and accurate.” The quick 
wit of the one, and the scientific, measured labours of the other, were 
combined ideally for such a work as was unexpectedly theirs. They 
hired three workmen to turn over the scattered blocks of limestone, 
and under these they came upon the broken marble figures of the 
pediments. They had neither time nor means for real excavation, 
but everything which lay on the surface of the ground they examined, 
described and collected. It is upon these fragments, so casually 
found, that the figures of the Glyptothek have been built up. In 
due course the marbles were packed and transported to Zante, there 
to be sold by auction. Martin Wagner, the Munich sculptor, buyer 
of art treasures for that indefatigable collector Ludwig I. of Bavaria, 
set out to Zante on behalf of his sovereign, and although the marbles 
had been carried on to Malta before he had an opportunity of seeing 
them, they fell to his bidding at the sale. Meanwhile Cockerell had 
persuaded the authorities of the British Museum to come forward— 
but too late. They then sought to find the Bavarian purchase in- 
valid. A letter of Taylor Combe and McGill under the date Aug. 3rd, 
1813, is extant which recommends that the statues be simply 
seized and forwarded at once to England ; the price to be paid is the 
same as that already paid by Wagner. The Bavarian, however, 
stood guard long over his treasures : in fact, owing to European war, 
he was forced to wait until 1815 before he could proceed with them 
towards Munich. After an anxious passage, beset by dangers of 
storm and pirates, he landed at Naples, and hurried the marbles 
overland to Rome. There in the studio of Thorwaldsen they under- 
went the work of ‘‘ restoration.” This—the years 1816-1817— is 
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the darkest time in their whole history. Saved for so many cen- 
turies under the ruins of the temple, fallen at last into the hands of 
fine enthusiasts, they were yet destined to be mutilated beyond 
repair by the Danish sculptor. In spite of protest he decided to 
complete the damaged antiques in marble rather than in plaster. 
He chiselled away the broken surfaces without compunction and 
forced the figures to tell a story for which they were never intended. 
King Ludwig had sent express direction that all restoration was to 
be carried out in strict archaic style fitting the original. It was a 
restriction which Thorwaldsen felt keenly, and when his task was to 
supply a new head for the kneeling bowman on the left of the west 
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Fig. 2.—Temple of Aphaia, East Front. 
(From a photograph 1906.) 


pediment he frankly rendered it after his own ideal of perfect beauty. 
In the primitive joy of an Homeric conflict it is the clear, cold, un- 
meaning face of an early-Victorian dandy. Upon the figures in 
Munich, which are accessible on all sides to the sight and touch, the 
workmanship of the glorious old masters of the fifth century before 
Christ is discernible in a moment from the systematic chiselling of 
modern hands. Yet it is recorded that when a visitor to Thorwald- 
sen’s studio asked in compliment which were the old and which the 
new parts, he replied ‘‘ I made no note of them and I can dis- 
tinguish them no longer!” . 

His work was above all thorough. The new pieces were rivetted 
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with iron into the old; the figures themselves were let deep into a 
solid marble plinth and fastened besides with heavy iron supports. 
To attempt to move them now would be to risk complete disaster. 
The quarrel with Thorwaldsen is not so much that he restored with 
insufficient material but that he did not make full use of the material 
which he had. Many detached fragments lie in the Glyptothek 
which were never empleyed at all, and casts of some portions of the 
figures, made fortunately before their modern mutilation, have been 
fitted by Furtwangler with these and with his new own fragments. 
Cockerell had made very careful notes at the moment of discovery, 
and also various attempts at a reconstruction—notes and sketches 
which rest now for the most part in London in the hands of his heirs. 
These were but half-heartedly regarded by Thorwaldsen. More 
strangely still, Cockerell forgot his own manuscript : in the elaborate 
work of his old age, ‘‘ The Temples of Jupiter Panhellenius and of 
Apollo Epicurius,’ he acquiesces in the main in the restorer’s 
arbitrary arrangement. It seems a strange irony that Professor 
Furtwangler should have been the first to use Cockerell’s own 
evidences to the full, and that he came ninety years too late to save 
the statues from grave injustice. The little temple of Aphaia, 
owing to its delightful situation, has long been the particular resort 
of the tourist. Byron sat among its ruins, and the young Bavarian 
Otto, King of Greece, celebrated his birthday there. Yet between 
1811 and 190I no important work at first hand was carried out 
upon it. 

The most striking characteristic of the pediment figures is their 
energy. In this they belong to the true Greek archaic tradition, 
of which the ‘‘- Apollo of Tenea ’’ (Munich : Glyptothek) is the most 
famous early type. He stands in strictly conventional attitude, 
arms held tightly to his sides, fists clenched, left foot slightly advanced. 
It is precisely the pose of the Egyptian granite figures. Yet between 
the Egyptian, with his smooth curving limbs, unmarked by. the 
forms of muscle and bone, and the early Greek Apollo, there is a 
whole world of difference. He is a soldier standing at attention. 
Every muscle of his knees and thighs and abdomen is braced and 
full of latent energy: we feel that he only awaits the word to step 
out. The exhilaration of his labours breaks out in the strange 
‘“ #Eginetan smile” on his face. The Egyptian figure suggests in 
itself that monumental, decorative art which could stand still for 
centuries, the Greek the restless development of a comparatively short 
period, striding on rapidly to the pediment sculptures of gina, and, 
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still without pausing, to the full glories of the Parthenon. The great 
advance of the Aiginetans is that they have added rapid movement 
to the energy of the earlier type. Every muscle of these fighting 
men is braced—but now for violent action. When they kneel they 
do not rest easily on the ground, like the Olympian pediment figures, 
but only on the toes of one foot and the heel of the other: they are 
but crouching in the dash forward. When they fall their limbs are 
kept at the strain, ready to rise and fight forward. Even when they 
are mortally wounded they smile still. Theirs is the tremendous 
physical exaltation which belongs only to primitive men, the joy of 
the Homeric heroes. _All this is essentially the expression of an art 
still young and in a manner irresponsible. The actual space of time 
which separates the pediments of the Aphaia temple and of the 
Parthenon is very little, but not so the development of thought. 
The sculptors about Phidias conceived something beyond comparison, 
more complete and more beautiful than the A®ginetan artists, but 
they had already lost the earliest freshness of youth. Their work is 
earnest and grand, and the gaiety and intense savage energy is gone 
for ever. : When it re-appears as in the frieze of Phigaleia (British 
Museum), it is no longer innocent, but a conscious attempt to main- 
tain an art already past its culminating greatness. Compare the 
pediments of gina with those of the Olympian temple of Zeus : 
how languid these later men are, how half-hearted in battle ! 

It is peculiarly interesting to notice the difference in style between 
the west and east Aginetan pediments. They were produced 
certainly at the same time, yet not less certainly by two different 
artists. All the forms of the east pediment figures are fuller, the 
flesh softer, the folds of the skin more delicately observed. Their 
movements are less constrained, their drapery and their hair less 
archaic. Their faces have lost the thick archaic eyelids, the heavy 
ears, the old unchanging smile: they are more earnest, and in the 
case of the fallen men, wear the expression of pain. In the mind of 
the craftsman of this eastern pediment the aspirations of the glorious 
coming time in Greek art had begun to awake. 

A word as to technique. The theory at one time held that the 
Eginetan sculptors belonged rather to a school of bronze—than of 
marble—workers finds in these statues an absolute contradiction. 
The workmanship is beyond praise. Although designed to be seen 
from a distance and on one side only, they are treated throughout 
‘‘ in the round,” and there is no part less carefully executed than 
another. Each figure is hewn of one block of marble. No later 
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Greek artist dared to work his material so thin or to poise it on such 
wonderfully slight points of contact. Passing from these to the 
pediment groups of the Parthenon, one is struck at once how super- 
ficial is the actual chiselling of the Athenian in comparison. Just 
because his work is less anxious, it attains its wonderful freedom and 
restfulness. 

As to the technical perfection of the 42ginetan figures there has 
never really been a doubt. Very many, accustomed to works of the 
greatest epoch, have perhaps found themselves unable to appreciate 
their archaic style : but, above all, everyone has been baffled by the 
weakness of the composition. The honour of restoring its secret 
to this modern day falls to Professor Furtwangler. Reference to 
the diagrams will show the revolution he has effected. Without 
noticing detail the following are the most vital grounds of his new 
reconstruction :— 

West PEDIMENT.—The earlier restorers interpreted the motive 
as the fight over Patroclus’ body. The fallen man is, however, not 
dead, and the fight across the goddess is very awkward. 

(a) Furtwangler’s two ‘‘ middle-groups ”’ depend on— 


(1) Hollows in the base of the pediment for the plinths of the 
statues. These show spaces for a long-striding group on 
either side of the central Athene, 7.¢., the groups D E F and 
ms &. 

(2) New fragment of a man’s hand, grasping a stone and resting 
on the ground, 7.e., hand of the new fallen figure J. This 
is the key to the whole new scheme, that of four fallen men. 

(3) The head restored by Thorwaldsen to the fallen man E is 
false. The helmet plume was originaily cut away to fit the 
pediment, 7.e.,the figure was standing. The head is weathered 
on the left side. It is the head of the new figure K. 

(4) The figure F was found by Cockerell under the left of the 
pediment and transposed by Thorwaldsen. The new 
figure D exists only. in small fragments. 

The resulting groups of two men fighting over a prostrate 
third show a very ordinary motive of vases of the period. 


(b) The figures A and N, M, C and L were all arbitrarily transposed 
by Thorwaldsen. They have been restored to their proper place, 
both on the evidence of new fragments and of Cockerell’s notes. 

The resemblance of the corner groups A, B, and M,N, to 
the corresponding figures in the pediment of the Megarian 
Thesauros at Olympia is now very striking. 
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EAstT PEDIMENT. f 

(a) The Athene. The striding motive is given by fragments of both 
feet and of the dress. The outstretched Agis is decided by a 
fragment of the fingers holding its tip, which fits fragments of 
the hand and arm already in the Glyptothek. The rest of the 
figure is chiefly conjectural. 

(b) The falling men. Furtwangler cites very abundant evidence 
from vases of the period to support the attitude. The cast of 
the unrestored torso of H in the magazine of the Glyptothek has | 
a hole in the back for an iron support : the hole for the lower end 
of this iron is traceable on the base of the pediment. 

(c) The bowman K and the fallen Man A were placed as now by 
Cockerell and altered by Thorwaldsen. The attitude of B is 
fortunately given by three fragments showing the angles of the 
head to the neck, the arms to the breast, and the left knee. . 

(d) The‘ Squires” C and J. The motive is decided by the fragment 
of J’s hand holding the cheek piece of a helmet : on his forehead 
are drill holes where the helmet was attached by bronze pins. 
The figure J was formerly interpreted as a ‘‘ zugreifender.’’ 

The ACROTERIA.—The reconstruction of the ornaments from the 
temple roof (carried out by Ernst Fiechter) is of primary importance. 
This wonderful feat of technical skill—each is carved from a 
single block—forms a connecting link between the modest conven- 
tional ornament of the older Heraion and the late acroteria, 
consisting of human figures alone. 

The colour, at first sight so startling and possibly disturbing, is 
based on the traces of red and blue, the only colours used, still to be 
seen. The patterns and shield devices are restored in all cases from 
actual vase paintings of the period. 

Of all Professor Furtwangler’s work there was nothing of larger 
scope or more complete finish than his reconstruction of the Aphaia 
temple. It was his last great task, and seeing how well he loved his 
7Eginetans it seems strangely fitting that he should have died in 
harness and in Aegina. He was struck down by dysentery, and 
died on October roth, 1907 : his body was carried to Athens to 
rest there, on the scene of so many of his labours. He was only 54 
years of age, and it seems scarcely possible that his work is so suddenly 
over. Never did man show more clearly the fire burning within him. , 
To sée him in the Glyptothek was always an inspiration, but to hear 
him lecture in the A2ginetan Room in 1906 was in itself a great 
experience. One remembers how he handled his fragments with 
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real affection, how he would shake that lion head of his with some 
stinging criticism of the restorers of 1816. He Joved far too well to 
be a really good lecturer. At times he seemed almost to forget his 
audience : his voice sank till it was almost inaudible, his face smiled 
as at something far away—he was repeating the secrets of the 
Eginetans to himself. In another moment he would break out into 
one of the characteristic, sounding phases for which one waited. 
One will never forget the summer morning on which he drew aside 
the curtain from his brightly coloured scale models of the pediments 
and explained them in public for the first time. The man was every- 
thing. To him the #ginetans were alive just because he too was 
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possessed of their intense physical energy. It seemed in no way 
incongruous when he hurried one day into the room, late for his 
lecture, in tennis flannels and hot from his game. That ‘‘ The 
ancients did not want to make antiques ” was a maxim of Bécklin’s 
painting. In this Furtwangler and Bécklin were alike, that for them 
both the ancients were living still, though in widely different ways. 
The Master has left us at the very height of his strength : where shall 
we find his like again ? 

For permission to make drawings from Professor Furtwéngler’s 
reconstruction I am indebted to the kindness of his widow. 
BARCLAY BARON. 
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Notes on Fibulze of Late-Celtic and 
*¢ Italian’? Character found in Wiltshire. 


A | “HE publication of the excellent British Museum Guide 
to the Antiquities of the Early Iron Age has, for the first 
time, placed a convenient text-book of the objects 
of that period in the hands of curators and others 

interested in the collections of the various provincial museums. 
Only a very few years ago many of these objects were, even in 
the British Museum itself, only to be found scattered about amongst 
the general Romano-British collections, and in provincial museums 
no attempt was made, as a rule, to distinguish them from Roman 
remains. At the present time, however, the example set by the 
authorities of the National collection is being gradually followed 
by the curators of other museums, and a considerable amount 
of interest has been aroused in objects -of ‘“ Late-Celtic ” 
character. 

It is not, of course, possible in the case of very many “ casual 
finds’’ to say for certain that any given object actually dates 
from before the Roman invasion of Britain, as, doubtless, objects 
of native manufacture, made wholly in the native style, continued 
in use among the British population—more especially in parts 
of the country remote from the great Roman centres—side by side 
with objects made under Roman influence, during a consider- 
able portion of the Roman period in Britain. Except in the north, 
in the neighbourhood of Cirencester and Marlborough, and in the 
west, near Bath, a great part of Wiltshire, particularly the downs 
of the southern half of the county—which seem to have carried a 
large population throughout both the Bronze Age and the Roman 
period—was in this way remote from any considerable stations of the 
ruling race. It is, therefore, not surprising that among the numbers 
of fibulz found in the systematic excavation of the Romano-British 
villages in Cranborne Chase, om the borders of Wilts and Dorset, by 
General Pitt-Rivers, as well as amongst those found casually in other 
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parts of the county, a larger proportion than is usual in other districts 
should be found to possess characteristics which are now generally 
regarded as pointing to a late Celtic origin. On the other hand, 
Wiltshire cannot boast of any extensive finds of late Celtic objects 
such as have come from the Thames, from Yorkshire, from the 
Polden Hills of Somerset, from Glastonbury, or from Hunsbury. 
It seems, however, desirable to illustrate and describe all the 
objects of this class @xisting in local museums and collections, 
and, more especially, all the fibule to which so much attention 
has been called of late years by General Pitt-Rivers, Professor 
Ridgeway, Mr. Reginald Smith, Dr. Arthur Evans, and others. 

The present notes are chiefly concerned with that particular 
type of fibula known as “La Tene I.” (Guide to the Early Iron 
Age, pp. 42, 99), of which such a large series is to be seen in the 
Morel collection of objects found in Gaulish burials in the depart- 
ment of the Marne, in the British Museum, where also many 
examples from Bohemia and from the Ticino Valley are to be seen. 

This fibula has been chosen as the characteristic mark of the 
early period of that “ La Tene ”’ civilisation which takes its name 
from the lake dwelling, where it is best represented on the Lake 
of Neuchatel. In Gaul, this ‘‘La Tene,” or ‘‘ Marnian,” period, 
as exemplified in the cemeteries of the Marne in which these fibule 
are found, dates probably from 350 to 200 B.c., and Dr. Arthur 
Evans and Mr. Reginald Smith would regard fibule of this type 
found in Britain as possibly of as early a date as 200 B.C. 
themselves. 

They are made of one continuous piece of bronze, which, after 
forming two coils of a spiral spring on each side of the head, is 
thickened into a fairly solid bow of semi-circular section forming 
a high and somewhat square arch, and, after being flattened for 
the catch, the foot or tail is turned back until it almost—or quite 
—touches the front of the bow, to which, however, it is not fastened. 
The foot ends in a knob, most often shaped more or less like a 
duck’s head, sometimes round and flat, and sunk for enamel or 
to contain amber or other ornament. The bow has most com- 
monly a row of engraved dots with a couple of lines, or a central 
furrow, along the back, but no other ornamentation. 

In his Celtic Art, 1904, p. 106, Mr. Romilly Allen gives a 
“List of Localities in England where Late-Celtic Fibule have 
been found,” and mentions only five examples of this type, all 
in the British Museum, of which one—from Clogher, co. Tyrone— 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—From Rotherley Romano-British Village (Farnham Museum). 
Reproduced from Pitt-Rivers’ Excavations, vol. ii., pl. xcvii. Figs. 5 
and 6. By kind permission of Messrs. Batsford. 
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Fig. 4.—Found near Bush Barrow, 
Salisbury Plain (Devizes Museum). 
Very similar to the example from 
Bryanstone, near Blandford, Dor- 
set, in the British Museum. 


Fig. 3.—Found near Warminster. In 
possession of G. N. Temple, Esq. 
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Fig. 5.—Found at West Kennet near a Fig. 6.—Found at Upper Upham, near 
second Bronze Coin of Antoninus Pius. Aldbourne, 1907. Coins found near it 
Relics of different ages were also found. ranged from Vespasian to Constantine II. 
(In the collection of J. W. Brooke, Esq.) (Mr. J. W. Brooke’s collection.) 





Fig. 7.—Found near Silbury Hill , Fig. 8.—Found on West Lavington. . 
(Devizes Museum). Down (Devizes Museum): 
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is really of a somewhat different type. There are, however, in the 
museum of the Wiltshire Archeological Society, at Devizes, no 
less than six examples of this fibula, of which illustrations are 
for the first time now given. Altogether, after some considerable 
enquiry, I have been able to trace some twenty-six examples found 
in England; of these the British Museum has five, Reading and 
Farnham three each, Mr. Brooke’s museum at Marlborough two, 
the Ashmolean, Salisbury, Chedworth, Northampton, and Taunton 
museums one each, and one is in the possession of Mr. G. N. Temple, 
of Boreham, near Warminster. Of these Wiltshire claims thirteen, 
and counties bordering on Wiltshire seven ; only one (the Cowlam, 
Yorks., example) comes from the northern counties, and one 
from Northampton. Seven are from known Romano-British 
sites ; a Roman coin was found close to one ; four were associated 
with well marked Late-Celtic remains; whilst of the finding of 
the remainder no details seem to be known. The only example 
known to have been found with an interment is that from Cowlam, 
described and figured by Canon Greenwell in his British Barrows, 
and in the British Museum Guide to the Early Iron Age, p. 110. 
None of them occur in the great Roman collections of the 
Guildhall, the Silchester collection at Reading, or at Cirencester, 
Colchester, York, or Cambridge ; none have, I believe, been 
discovered in the Glastonbury Lake Village. 

Of the non-Wiltshire examples not here illustrated, one comes 
from the Chedworth Villa, Gloucestershire; one from Melbury, 
Somersetshire; one from Woodcuts Romano-British village, 
and another from Bryanstone, near Blandford, Dorset. Berk- 
shire claims three, one dredged from the Kennet at Reading and 
two others (¢xactly similar to many of the Marne examples) found 
at Wallingford. Oxfordshire has two—one from Wood Eaton 
in the Ashmolean, the other from Water Eaton in the British 
Museum ; two in the British Museum come from the Thames near 
London. The example from the Late-Celtic camp at Hunsbury 
is now in Northampton Museum; that from Cowlam, in the East 
Riding, is in the British Museum. 

Is it fanciful to suggest the possibility that the prevalence 
of these fibula, many of which are precisely like those found so 
abundantly in the cemeteries of the Marne, in Wiltshire and the 
neighbouring district, whilst they are very rare or entirely absent 
in the northern counties, and are not found on any of the great 
Roman sites, may point to some special connection of this part 
of Britain with Gaul in the days before the Roman invasion ? 
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Of the thirteen Wiltshire examples of these ‘“‘ La Tene I.”’ or 
“Marnian ”’ fibula, twelve are here illustrated; the thirteenth 
example, found near Avebury, is in the British Museum, and is 
illustrated on p. 100 of the Guide to the Early Iron Age, in com- 
pany with those from Water Eaton (Oxon.), Blandford or Bryan- 
stone (Dorset), and one of the examples from the Thames at London, 
the latter being a very small example with the bow flattened out 
into a wide vesica shape. 

One other point as to these fibule is worth noticing. Of the 
seven Wiltshire examples which retain their pins and springs, 
four_have a bronze axis or rivet run through the coils of the spring. 
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Fig. 12,—From Wylye Camp 

(Blackmore Museum, 
Salisbury). 





Figs. 9 and 10.—Found by Flint 
Diggers on West Lavington Down 
(Devizes Museum). 

Fig. 11.—Found at Baydon, apparently 

on site of settiement, with number 

of Romano-British objects (Devizes 

Museum). 

In three of these (figs. 3, 7, and 8) one of the coils of the spring 
is broken, and the pin simply works on the axis; as is also-the 
case, apparently, in the fourth example (fig. 1), where the axis 
is in the shape of a small cylinder of bronze instead of a solid rivet 
as in the others." 

In the Cowlam example Canon Greenwell specially notes that, 
when found, it had a piece of wood fitted into the coil of the 
spring, to which the ivon pin with which it had been mended was 


fastened. 








"* There is a similar axis in ne of the examples from the Thames in the British 
Museum, but whether in this case the coil has been broken I cannot say. 
7 
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I would suggest that, at least in the Wiltshire examples, this 
bronze axis is like the wooden peg at Cowlam, an expedient by 
which the fibula, after being broken, was made serviceable again. 
Does the mending in this way of so many of these fibule go to prove 
that they were valuable articles, and so indirectly support the 
early date given to them ? 

To pass on to other forms which seem to have a British rather 
than a Roman origin, it is generally admitted now that those bow 
fibule, whether of bronze or iron, in which the bow, spring, and 
pin are formed of one continuous piece of wire, are of Celtic rather 
than of distinctly Roman make. 


Fig. 14.—From Great Cheverell Down (Devizes Museum). 


Of this simple form of fibula figs. 13 and 14 are probably the 
earliest examples here figured, and the first of these is a somewhat 
uncommon type. Mr. Reginald Smith would date fig. 13 in the 
first century B.C., and fig. 14 as possibly late in the same century. 

Figs. 15-18 represent a type which is a good deal more frequent 
in museums, in which the bow is flattened out, and has in some 
cases a simple dotted ornament. These, although of “ Late 
Celtic ’’ character, are regarded by Mr. Smith as possibly dating 
from the first or second century A.D. It is seldom that the cir- 
cumstances of their discovery have been such as to enable any 
definite date to be assigned to them. Of the six here figured 
fig. 16 is said to have been found “ with a pot of Roman coins,” 
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but no record exists of the date of the coins, or of the actual amount 
of association between them and the fibula. Fig. 17, again, was 
found at Upper Upham, the Roman coins found “ near it ’’ ranging 
from Vespasian to Constantine II., the majority being of the time 
of Carausius, Diocletian, and Maximian. 

The tendency with some archeologists, in the reaction against 
the old assumption that all such things were “‘ Roman,”’ is to place 
many of these simple fibulze early, perhaps in pre-Roman times. 
On the other hand, it should be remembered that out of.a total 
of about 115 bow fibulz illustrated in General Pitt-Rivers’ Excava- 
tions as found in the Romano-British villages, and associated with 
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Fig. 15.—From W. Lavington Down Fig. 16.—Found with pot of Roman 
(Devizes Museum). coins at Easterton (Devizes Museum). 


Fig. 18.—Found at Marl- 
:, “a borough 1906. (Mr. J.W. 
Fig. 17.—Found at Upper Upham ‘Brooke’s collection.) 
near fig. 6. (Mr. J. W. Brooke’s 
collection.) 


objects of the Roman period round Rushmore, on the borders. of 
Wilts and Dorset, ten are of this type, which goes to prove that 
they continued to be used well on into Roman times. 

The remarkable fibula illustrated in fig. 19 is of an entirely 
different class. It seems undoubtedly to belong to the type of 
which the splendid example found at Csica, and illustrated by 
Dr. Arthur Evans in Arch@ologia, lv., 187, is the finest known 
example. Dr. Evans regards these fibule as probably dating from 
the end of the second century A.D. The body of the fibula is formed 
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of a flat triangular plate broadening out at the foot, whilst from 
the head a second plate curves over and is rivetted to the centre 
of the first, both plates being originally covered with a thin plating 
of tin or some other white metal, which still has the remains of 
repoussé ornament, apparently of Late Celtic type; the spring 


Fig. 19.—From Winterbourne Basset, 1866 (Devizes Museum). 


works on an axis the ends of which are fixed in slots in the side- 
pieces turned down from the head. A bronze tin-plated fibula, 
of similar form but smaller, from Water Eaton, Oxon., is in the 


British Museum. 
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Fig. 20.—From Wylye Camp (Blackmore Museum). 
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Fig. 20 is regarded by Mr. Reginald Smith as of somewhat 
later date, probably early in the third century, on account of the 
loop at the head and the semi-cylindrical box which covers the 
spring. A large part of its surface has been enamelled, and on 
the triangular foot there are remains of a Late Celtic scroll pattern. 
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The surface of the bronze where not enamelled seems to have been 
tinned. 

The loop at the head of this specimen is a characteristic feature 
of a considerable number of fibule found in Wiltshire and the 
adjoining counties, many of which have the graceful curved and 
spreading head of “ trumpet” shape covering the spiral spring. 
These looped fibula were, Dr. Evans tells us, intended to be worn 
in pairs, with a chain hanging between them; they seem to have 
been a specially British development of the Roman time. 
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Fig. 21.—From Beckhampton Down (Devizes Museum). 


Fig. 22.—Bronze Pendant Fig. 23.—Fragment of Shale 
from Wilsford (?) (Devizes Bracelet, Cold Kitchen Hill 
Museum). (Devizes Museum). 


Fig. 21 shows a type of Roman fibula, which, nevertheless, 
in the swelling “lip ornament” at the head and on the bow 
distinctly recalls the feeling of Celtic work of non-Roman origin. 

Of the two Late Celtic objects other than fibulz here illustrated, 
one is a little bronze pendant (fig. 22), which was evidently meant 
to hang from a ring, and may be the head of a hairpin, 
or, possibly, a small harness ornament. It has a socket in which 
amber or stone was doubtless set. Nothing exactly like it seems 
to have been found elsewhere. Its mouldings are distinctly of 
Late Celtic character, -but its date may be of the first or second 
century. The other object is a portion of a bracelet of Kimmeridge 
shale (fig. 23), found with numbers of Romano-British remains 
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on the site of a settlement on Cold Kitchen Hill, near Warminster. 
The ornament is a form of the Greek “ palmette,”’ so often found 
in Late Celtic decoration. This is probably of Roman date, 
but its style is British and not Roman. Both these objects are in 
Devizes Museum. 

Mr. Reginald Smith has called attention, in the Guide to the 
Early Iron Age, to the fact that a certain number of fibule of early 
“Italian” types (of which the salient characteristic is the spring 
of two spiral coils on one side of the head only) have been found 
in England, of which the British Museum and seven other museums 
possess specimens, which suggest a connection between Britain 
and the Continent, or even Italy, in days previous even to the 


Fig. 24.—Bronze ‘‘ Cushion-shaped ’’ Fibula of Early Italian type, 
found at North Wraxall Roman Villa (Devizes Museum). 


period of the “ La.Tene I.”’ fibula mentioned before. The sketch 
of the fibula here illustrated, from Devizes Museum (fig. 24), has 
been submitted to him, as, indeed, have all the sketches here given, 
and he has been kind enough to give an opinion on the various 
specimens, upon which much of the present notes has been founded. 
This specimen of the “cushion-shaped’”’ type is of a form well 
known in Italy previous to 400 B.c. It was, however, found with 
other distinctly Roman objects on the site of a Roman villa at 
North Wraxall many years ago. 

Mr. Smith would get over the difficulty of its apparent association 
with objects of so many centuries later by suggesting that the 
sites of Roman villas were often those which had been previously 
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occupied by the Britons, and that, therefore, all objects found 
upon those sites were not necessarily of Roman age. Another 
possibility suggests itself, viz., that the inhabitants of the villa, 
when they came to Britain, brought with them trinkets from 
Italy which had already been several centuries in use. In any 
case, however, this fibula is certainly of an early Italian type, 
of which at present a few other examples are known from Britain, 
two of which are in the Canterbury and one in the Maidstone 
Museums." 

The only other Wiltshire example of a fibula possibly earlier 
than the “ La Tene I.” class at present known to me belongs to 
Mr. J. W. Brooke, of Marlborough, who has most kindly drawn 
it for me, as he has the other fibule, from his fine collection 





Fig. 25.—Bronze Fibula of Early Italian type from Baydon, 1906. 
(From J. W. Brooke’s collection.) 


mentioned here. It was found casually near Baydon, a locality 
.which has yielded, from the site of a settlement there, many 
Romano-British or, perhaps, Late Celtic objects, now at Devizes. 
This fibula, however, had no known connection with the settle- 
ment. It is, I gather from Mr. Smith, the only one of the type 
as yet found in the British Isles; he says: “It is altogether 
exceptional. It is a development of the Certosa type (see Guide 
to the Iron Age, p. 41), and should be contemporary with, or earlier 
than, ‘La Tene I.,’ as the prototype belongs to the fifth century 
B.c. I have been able to find an exact parallel from Orvieto, 
Umbria, figured by Montelius, La Civilisation Primitive en Italie, 
part I., plate xi., fig. 146." It is true that this fibula, as here 





' Professor W. ‘Ridgeway and R. A. Smith on “ Early Italian Brooches” in 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, xxi., 97-118. 
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illustrated, is without the small turned-up knob on the end of the 
foot, which is a distinguishing characteristic of the Etruscan fibule 
from the Certosa Station near Bologna, from which the type is 
named ; but a close examination of the original shows that the 
extreme end of the flat plate above the catch is, apparently, broken 
off, so that doubtless it did once possess this knob. All the 
objects illustrated in these notes are drawn full size. 


{In addition to the gentlemen mentioned before in the course of 
these notes, I am indebted for much help and information 
to Dr. Arthur Evans, and to the Curators of the Reading, 
Salisbury, Taunton, Northampton and Colchester Museums.]} 


Ep. H. GODDARD. 
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The Dawn of Architecture. 


O doubt when primitive man first learned how to walk 
N erect, and in other ways to differentiate himself from 
the ancestral beast, his first homes were made in natural 
caves and shelters.in the rocks. Then, when the pro- 
gressive increase in the numbers of the human family made 
necessary the construction of artificial dwelling-places, it was 
almost inevitable that these should be made after the model supplied 
by Nature. Accordingly, the first effort in the direction of home- 
building was, probably, the enlargement of existing cavities in 
cliffs; the next, the excavation of wholly artificial caves— 
mere holes in the ground or in soft rock strata, into which the 
men of the Paleolithic Age could dig and burrow with the crude 
tools at their command. This was really the beginning of 
architecture. True, many beasts did almost as well; but the beasts 
worked only with the teeth and claws that Nature gave them, 
while the human excavators of the first cave-like homes in yielding 
rock called to their aid tools made of harder rock, and the use of 
tools pre-supposes the dawn of reason. 

It is now recognised by archeologists that what is known as 
the Pueblo region of New Mexico, Arizona, and portions of Utah 
and Colorado, are worthy of the most careful and painstaking 
investigation, for the reason that the innumerable prehistoric 
ruins there found seem capable of casting more light upon the 
gestation of culture than similar remains in any other part of the 
world. Just as the fossils found in Jurassic and Triassic rock strata 
make it possible for scientists to reconstruct with a fair degree 
of accuracy the fauna and flora of past geologic epochs, so does 
the study. of prehistoric peoples make it possible, within certain 
limits, to reconstruct primitive society. The isolated position 
of the Pueblo region contributed to the preservation of primitive - 
conditions, and the aridity of the climate has prevented the 
disintegration and decay of monuments of ages long past, so that 
conditions are particularly favourable to a study of the origin 
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and development of culture in that part of the world. The idea 
of “‘ parallel development” is now universally accepted. In this 
convenient phrase is summed the theory that even the: most widely 
separated peoples probably passed through the same stages of 
culture ; and that in the same stages they developed the same arts, 
and industries, lived in the same kind of dwellings, made use 
of the same sort of tools, weapons, and utensils, and experienced 
much the same moral, intellectual, and religious aspirations— 
subject, of course, to such variations as different climatic and 
physical surroundings necessitated. This is the reason why the 





Fig. 1.—The Old and the New. Navajo Hogan. Near business centre of 
Albuquerque. 


myths, traditions, and folk-lore tales of antipodal ‘peoples 
sometimes exhibit such startling analogies. This used to be 
considered evidence of the common origin of mankind; and the 
strange parallels in the beliefs, superstitions, and mythologies of 
widely separated peoples were used as arguments supporting the 
belief in a common ancestry. 

These are now merely accepted as confirmatory of the reason- 
able theory that, in the same stage of development and under 
the same conditions, men are likely to think much the same thoughts, 
and to express them in much the same manner. So it happens 
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that the Hottentot and the Papuan cherish the same myths and 
fables that the old Aryans of thousands of generations ago related 
to their children. So it happens, also, that when we study the 
origin and development of any art or industry among the primitive 
peoples of the American South-West, or anywhere else for that 
matter, we are learning the precise methods by which our ancestors 
developed similar arts and industries when they, too, were in the 
Stone Age. 

In the development of architecture almost everything depended 
upon the nature of the country. The tribes that were forced to 
the level plains by the pressure of a stronger race at an early stage 





Fig. 2.—Primitive Homes in the Cliff. Cliff Dwellings and Petroglyphs. 


in their career, or that travelled from place to place in pursuit 
of migratory game, never became builders in the proper meaning 
of the term. As soon as they had learned how to construct rude, 
but portable, tepees of bark or of the skins of animals, they had 
attained the utmost limit of architectural development consistent 
with their manner of life. Those that confined their place of resi- 
dence to a well defined region, but who yet moved with considerable 
frequency, did a little better. Fairly typical of these are the 
Navajo Indians—building their homes, or hogans, of the trunks 
and limbs of trees, and covering their rude skeleton dwellings with 
earth. This, we may suspect, is nothing more than a modification 
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of the ancestral cave, necessitated by migration into a country 
where natural caves did not exist, and where conditions were not 
favourable to the excavation of artificial caves. Intellectually, 
the Navajo is quite capable of the construction of much better 
homes than the members of that great tribe have ever occupied. 
Probably the evolution of the hogan into a higher type of dwelling 
was arrested by the custom that has existed from immemorial 
antiquity of abandoning a dwelling whenever a death occurred 
in it. With the term of occupancy so uncertain, the natural 
tendency towards improvement was stopped. 

Permanence of residence, it is plain, is the first requisite to 
progress in architecture. Among primitive peoples, before the 
development of trade, commerce, and manufacturing, the only 
great builders were the agricultural races; the shepherds and 
the hunters, from the very nature of their occupation, were more 
or less nomadic—condemned to live in temporary structures. 
Only the farmers were in a position to feel justified in expending 
the time and labour necessary to construct homes that might last 
for generations or for centuries. In regions where the construction 
of irrigation works was necessary to successful agriculture, an 
added incentive to permanence of residence in the same place was 
given ; hence the great builders of past ages have been agricultural 
races, living in arid or semi-arid climes—in Babylonia, Asia Minor, 
the Nile valley, Peru, and Mexico. The architectural monuments 
remaining in the American South-West are in no way comparable 
with those in any of these regions; but the fact that they exist 
in an unbroken series, showing every stage of development, makes 
them infinitely more instructive than the far grander ruins found 
elsewhere. 

New Mexico offers many prolific fields for investigation along 
ethnographic and ethnopsychic lines, but none are more promising 
than the Pajarito Park district, between the Rio Grande and the 
Jemez Mountains. Although easily accessible, it has been 
unaccountably neglected, both by scientific investigators and 
by vandal tourists ; the region has been totally uninhabited during 
historic times, so that the culture here attained was strictly 
aboriginal. There is, therefore, good reason for the expectation 
that the intermittent investigations now being conducted under 
the direction of Professor Edgar L. Hewett, of the Archzological 
Institute of America, will result in important additions to the 
sum total of knowledge concerning the gestation and gencration 
of culture. 
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There is no evidence that true troglodytes ever dwelt in the 
Pajarito region, but the first step in home-building, namely, the 
enlargement and improvement of natural cavities in the rocks, 
is fully illustrated. The original cavities were shaped by wind 
erosion, and the only industrial process employed in fitting them 
for human habitation was excavation. 

The second step towards the beginning of true architectural 
progress was the excavation of cave-like homes with natural front 
walls, entrance being effected by means of narrow openings. Of 
these caveate dwellings there are many thousands in the Pajarito 





Fig. 3.—Beginning of Masonry. Cliff Dwelling with stone wall front, Pajarito Park. 


region ; some contain but a single arched chamber, while others 
contain several. They are usually, but not always, located in 
positions easily susceptible of defence, with floors somewhat below 
the level of the threshold, and with crude fireplaces. The rooms 
aré well shaped, floors and walls plastered, and with many attempts 
at decoration. Dwellings of this class display a vast advance 
in constructive ability. 

But the father of all architects was he who first discovered 
that he could build a wall by the simple process of piling one stone 
upon another. That marked ‘the introduction of a new idea into 
the human cranium, and new ideas are the rungs in the ladder of 
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progress by means of which man has climbed, slowly and with 
infinite labour, from the deep pit of barbarism to the exalted pin- 
nacle of civilisation upon which he now stands. The introduction 
of carpentry, the invention of the column, the discovery of the 
arch, and a thousand other improvements followed inevitably, 
though slowly ; but the building of the first wall by the piling of 
stone upon stone was an epochal innovation of more moment 
than all later devices ‘put together. 

No doubt necessity, the prolific mother of invention, supplied 
the inspiration of the first wall builder. In numerous places 
throughout the country of the Cliff Dwellers may be seen ancient 
caveate dwellings from which the front wall has fallen away. The 
slow crumbling of the cliffs must, at times, have brought the same 
result to pass when these strange abodes were occupied. When 
that happened, the householder found himself under the necessity 
of moving out and digging a new hole in the rock, or else of making 
repairs. It may be that the accident happened in mid-winter, 
when manual labour on the face of a frost-bitten cliff was a 
physical impossibility, and that the wall-builder tried this new 
expedient to escape the disagreeable alternative of accepting the 
grudging hospitality of gossiping neighbours in order to shelter 
the sharer of his humble cave and an injeresting family of little 
cliff dwellers from the New Mexican storms. 

Inevitably, the success of the first wall-builder begot imitation, 
improvement, and the application of the idea in different ways. 
Perhaps some one had excavated a large living room for the 
accommodation of a large family of daughters; as these grew 
to womanhood and went to live in caves of their own, he may 
have found it more convenient to sub-divide the commodious 
living room by building a stone partition than to help a lazy or 
improvident son-in-law excavate a new dwelling. There is no 
evidence to support this hypothesis, but it is probable that the 
same family problems came up for solution in those days that 
sometimes arise in the present advanced age. Then, possibly, 
some one knew of a tempting and convenient location for a cosy 
home for two on a convenient ledge of rock overhung by a beetling 
cliff. With the roof and rear wall ready made, it must have occurred 
to some one anxious to economise muscular energy that it would 
be easier to build two side walls and a front wall than to dig out 
a whole dwelling. Then came the building of three-walled dwel- 
lings, with artificial roofs, anchored at the rear to the cliff. 
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Hundreds of such dwellings, many of them containing hundreds of 
apartments, and accommodating entire communities, were con- 
structed, before the advent of a Sir Christopher Wren bold enough 
to hazard the construction of a four-walled house without a cliff 
to lean against. 

As soon as the stone wall had been perfected by the invention 
of mortar, the cliff dwellers were ready to leave the shelter and 
support of the ancestral cliff; but it is probable that it was cen- 
turies before they found it out. Great and substantial masonry 
buildings were constructed on ledges overhung by cliffs, as in the 
Mesa Verde region of south-western Colorado and on the Rio Verde 
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Fig. 4.—Type of Flagstone Architecture of the Hopi Indians. 


of Arizona (as, for example, Montezuma Castle) ; and others were 
laboriously built upon the talus at the foot of the cliff, as at 
Tchrega, in Pajarito Park, for no conceivable reason other than 
the supposititious one that their builders did not have enough sense 
to know that their walls would stand alone. It requires no great 
stretch of the imagination to conceive the hoot of derision that 
greeted the bold innovator who first prepared to cut loose from 
the cliff and build in the open. No doubt the wiseacres gave his 
proposition the same kind of reception that was accorded the 
‘‘cranks”’ and “ visionaries’’* who invented the locomotive, 
the steamboat, the telegraph, the Atlantic cable, the telephone, 
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and the sky-scraper, and numberless must have been the pre- 
dictions that the first strong wind which swept across the mesa 
would scatter the frail walls all over the landscape. Nevertheless, 
the crank defied precedent and prophecy; and, to the amazement 
of everyone, his house defied the storm. 

Probably the practical demonstration of the fact that a house. 
built of stone would stand even without a cliff to lean against, 
was followed by a town lot craze upon the mesas that would make 
even the present-day boomers of suburban property sit up and 
take notice; for when these prehistoric Americans forsook the 
cliffs, they sought the mesas, rather than the valleys or canyons, 
because the mesas afforded building sites that were as easily sus- 
ceptible of defence as the eagle eyries in the beetling cliffs them- 
selves. The same instinct guided many of the Pueblo Indian 
communities in the selection of the sites for their fortress homes. 
A more impregnable location than that of Acoma was never found 
in nature, and many other lofty mesas of the South-West have 
crumbling ruins on their summits which show that forgotten peoples 
once dwelt upon their almost inaccessible heights. Nevertheless, 
let it be understood that the Pueblo Indians are not descendants 
of the Cliff Dwellers, any more (nor even so much) than the 
“ Greasers ’’ of the South-West are Indians. It is probable that 
there is somewhere a strain of the blood of the Cliff Dwellers in the 
ancestry of the Pueblos, just as there is an admixture of Indian 
blood in the Greaser. Probably the Cliff Dwellers suffered the 
fate that has overtaken many of the old Pueblo Indian com- 
munities, and that seems destined ultimately to blot out the race 
of the Pueblos—amalgamation with a wholly alien race; for that 
the Pueblos will eventually lose their racial identity by amalgama- 
tion with the Mexican population of the South-West is almost 
a foregone conclusion. 

Having moved from the cliffs to the mesas, the architectural 
progress of the aboriginal Americans was rapid. The oldest type 
of masonry structures on the mesas consisted of two or three 
chambered one-story structures, evidently intended for the 
accommodation of a single family; but the mesa dwellers, like 
the Pueblo Indians, were gregarious. Probably the law of growth 
that now prevails in Pueblo communities is the same that -governed 
the development of the communal towns of the descendants of 
the Cliff Dwellers. A new family is always annexed to the maternal 
clan, and, whenever possible, the house of a newly married 
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daughter is built up against the home of her mother. This resulted 
in irregular and straggling communal buildings; but when 
circumstances made it necessary for an entire community to seek 
a new location (owing to the mischances of war, the desire for a 
more defensible situation, or the necessity of finding a larger 
water supply or better lands for agriculture), an opportunity was 
afforded for the construction’ of imposing and symmetrical 
structures that are truly wonderful exemplifications of what skill 
and industry can dccomplish with the most inadequate tools. 
Some of the prehistoric town*builders used flagstones, just as the 





Fig. 5.—The Climax of Aboriginal Architecture, Taos, New Mexico. 


Hopi Indians do to-day, but others laboriously dressed blocks of 
tufaceous rock, and constructed great pyramidal buildings con- 
taining thousands of apartments, four, five, or six stories in height. 
Ages before the first apartment house had taken form in the mind 
of the modern architect, essentially the same idea had been 
developed in New Mexico to an extent that the flat-builders of 
civilisation have not yet approximated. 

Whether the introduction of adobe, or sun-dried brick, should 
be considered as constituting advance or decadence is questionable. 
There was a loss in permanence, but, when the aridity of the climate 
is considered, this loss is not so great as might be supposed— 
8 
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perhaps it was more than compensated by the greater freedom 
it gave in the choice of location. It gave opportunity for greater 
latitude in design, but this does not appear to have been taken 
advantage of. 

The perfect flower of aboriginal architecture is seen in the two 
great communal buildings at Taos, New Mexico, accommodating 
a population of more than four hundred persons. These two 
buildings were constructed when the population of the pueblo 
was much greater than at present, so that either one is more than 
large enough to house the residents in both. The larger structure 
is really but five stories in height; but in different parts of the 
building the separate stories are of unequal height, so that from 
certain angles there appear to be seven stories, and most writers 
so describe it. The Zuni boast of buildings as high, but of none 
so well proportioned or so imposing in appearance. Most of the 
Rio Grande pueblos are but two stories high, terraced in front, 
and built in a square around a central plaza, and having a per- 
pendicular rear wall. The pueblo of Tesuque, nine miles from 
Santa Fé, is unique in that it is terraced both in the front and in 
the rear. The old communal building, however, is gradually 
passing away; and when those now existing become no longer 
habitable, it is not probable that they will ever be rebuilt or 
replaced. 

JoHn L. COWAN 
(of Long Beach, Cal. U.S.A.). 
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Treasure Trove. 


Treasure Trove, the Treasury, and the 
Trustees of the British Museum.’ 


a “HE subject of treasure trove is one that has an interest 
for a large section of the public, and especially is this 
the case for those who are antiquaries or numismato- 
logists. The last case of importance which has come 

before the Courts is that of the Attorney-General v. the Trustees 

of the British Museum, heard in June, 1903, when the Attorney- 

General, on behalf of the Crown, successfully established its title 

to certain valuable Celtic gold ornaments ploughed up on a farm 

at Broighter, on Lough Foyle in the North of Ireland, in the year 

1896. They were. purchased by the Museum authorities in the 

following year. 

This remarkable hoard of objects, all of gold, consisted of a 
small boat, with rowing benches, yards, oars, and other miniature 
implements ; a bowl, with four suspensory rings ; two fine chains ; 
two twisted neck-rings, and a hollow gold collar with repoussé 
work designs. In the account given of these objects by Dr. Arthur 
J. Evans (Archeologia, lv., 391-408), this beautiful collar is justly 
described as ‘‘ beyond question the most magnificent object of 
its kind ever discovered.” It is 7} in. in diameter, and the section 
of its tubular ring 14 in. The fastening of the collar is most 
remarkable and ingenious. For full illustrated details of all the 
objects of this collection reference must be made to Dr. Arthur 
Evans’s paper. The Society of Antiquaries has kindly permitted 
a reproduction from the plate illustrating the collar-and the chains 
(see Frontispiece). : 

Before further considering the facts in this particular case, 
it may be useful to shortly review the general law and position 
as regards treasure trove. 





* This article is, in the main, an abstract of a paper by Mr. Carlyon-Britton, in 
the British Numismatic Journal. The whole subject of treasure trove is usually 
so much misunderstood, and is of such’ vital interest to all antiquaries, that we 
welcome the opportunity of printing an authoritative utterance on the question in 
the pages of THE RELIQUARY.—ED. 
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The earliest direct provisions on the subject that have come to 
our notice are contained in the Laws of Edward the Confessor. 
The section may be thus rendered :-— 


‘* Treasures from the earth belong to the King, unless they be found in a church 
or graveyard. And if found there the gold and half the silver belong to the King 
and the other half-of the silver to the church where the find took place whether it 
be rich or poor.” 


Lord Coke (3rd Inst., p. 132) defines treasure trove as follows :— 


‘* Treasure trove is when any gold or silver, in coin, plate or bullion, hath been 
of ancient time hidden, wheresoever it be found, whereof no person can prove any 
property, it doth belong to the King, or to some lord or other by the King’s grant, 
or prescription. The reason wherefore it belongeth to the King, is a rule of the 
common law, that such goods no man can claim property, belong to the King, as 
wrecks, strays, etc., Quod non capit Christus, capit fiscus. It is anciently called 
fyndaringa, of finding the treasure.” 


Another definition of treasure trove is given by Blackstone 
(I. Bl. Com., p. 285) where he says :— 


‘* Treasure trove, called in Latin thesaurus inventus, which is where any money 
or coin, gold, silver, plate, or bullion, is found hidden in the earth, or other private 
place, the owner thereof being unknown; in which case the treasure belongs to 
the King, but if he that hid it be known, or afterwards found out, the owner and 
not the King, is entitled to it. Also if it be found in the sea, or upon the earth, 
it doth not belong to the King, but the finder, if no owner appears. So that it 
seems it is the hiding, not the abandoning of it, that gives the King a property : 
Bracton defining it, in the words of the civilians, to be betus depositio pecunia. 
This difference clearly arises from the different intentions which the law implies 
jn'the owner. A man, that hides his treasure in a secret place, evidently does not 
mean to relinquish his property ; but reserves a right of claiming it again, when he 
sees occasion ; and, if he dies and the secret also dies with him, the law gives it 
to the King, in part of his royal revenue. But a man that scatters his treasure into 
the sea, or upon the public surface of the earth, is construed to have absolutely 
abandoned his property and returned it to the common stock, without any intention 
of reclaiming it ; and therefore it belongs, as in a state of nature, to the first occupant, 
or finder ; unless the owner appear and assert his right.” 


A third definition is given in Chitty on Prerogatives (p. 152), 
which closely follows Blackstone, and thus concludes :— 


** So that it is the Aiding, and not the abandonment of the property that entitles 
the King to it.” ; 


From these definitions it is clear that the following requirements 
to constitute treasure trove are essential :—(1) That the objects 
must be intentionally concealed in the earth or other private place ; 
(2) that such objects must be either of gold or silver ; and (3) that 
the owner, viz., the depositor or his legal representative, shall be 
unknown. ; 

The cases where the law of nature, generally expressed as ‘‘ Find- 
ings are keepings,” has not been displaced by the law of might, 
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more euphemistically described as the Royal Prerogative and ‘‘the 
flowers of the Crown,” are :—(1) When the objects are not inten- 
tionally concealed, e.g., a gold or silver coin or ring found alone in 
a field or river, or a hoard of bullion recovered from beneath the 
sea; (2) when the cbjects are not of either gold or silver, e.g., 
unmounted precious stones, objects of bronze, copper, iron, lead or 
stone, pottery or glass; and (3) when the objects, even if of gold 
or stlver, are laid in a place of sepulture for the supposed use of the 
dead or as a customary mark of respect to the departed. % 

It will be noticed that in Blackstone’s definition of treasure 
trove he makes use of the phrase, ‘‘ But a man that scatters his 
treasure into the sea . . . is construed to have absolutely 
abandoned his property and returned it to the common stock, 
without any intention of reclaiming it; and therefore it belongs, 
as in a state of nature, to the first occupant, or finder; unless the 
owner appear and assert his right.”’ 

It was to bring the Irish treasure within this state of circum- 
stances, that the evidence of the witnesses on behalf of the defendant 
Trustees was adduced in the form of a theory which the Judge did 
not consider to be even plausible. He said: “‘ I must express my 
opinion that the Court has been occupied for a considerable time in 
listening to fanciful suggestions more suited to the poem of a Celtic 
bard than the prose of an English law reporter. The defendants’ 
suggestion is that the articles were thrown into the sea, which, they 
suggest, then covered the spot in question, as a votive offering by 
some Irish sea king or chief, to some Irish sea god at some period 
between 300 B.C. and 700 A.D.; and for this purpose they ask the 
Court to infer the existence of the sea on the spot in question, the 
existence of an Irish sea god, the existence of a custom to make 
votive offerings in Ireland during the period suggested, and the 
existence of kings or chiefs who would be likely to make such votive 
offerings. The whole of their evidence on these points (if I may so 
describe it) is of the vaguest description.” After some further 
remarks he continued: “‘ It is really little short of extravagant to 
ask the Court to assume the existence of a votive offering of a sort 
hitherto unknown, in a land where such offerings are hitherto 
unknown, in a sea not known to have existed for 2,000 and possibly 
4,000 years, to a sea god by a chieftain both equally unknown, and 
to prefer this to the commonplace but natural inference that these 
articles were a hoard hidden for safety in a land disturbed by frequent 
raids and forgotten by reason of the death or slavery of the 
depositor.” 
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The second line of defence was that the franchise of treasure trove 
had been granted by a predecessor of his present Majesty to a third 
party, from or through whose assignees the defendants could or would 
claim, but as the franchise of treasure trove, or anything like it, was 
not mentioned in the charter relied upon, this contention also failed, 
and the result was that the Judge made a declaration that the articles 
in question were treasure trove belonging to His Majesty by virtue of 
the prerogative royal, and ordered the delivery up of the same 
accordingly. The most satisfactory part of this narrative is the 
concluding episode, for His Majesty, with that tact and fine sense of 
justice for which he is so deservedly famed, presented these Celtic 
articles to the Royal Irish Academy, to which they should originally 
have gone. 

Having shortly discussed the law of treasure trove, and having 
considered a particular instance which was decided at great expense 
to the nation as a result of questions in the House of Commons, 
proceedings in His Majesty’s High Court of Justice, and ultimately of 
the graceful exercise by His Majesty in person of his royal pre- 
rogative, it is instructive to turn to and consider the ordinary 
methods adopted when the purchasers of ancient treasure do not 
happen to be the Trustees of the British Museum. 

The Coroners’ Act, 1887, in confirmation of the Statute De 
Officio Coronatoris (4 Edw. I.), merely provides that ‘‘ a coroner 
shall continue as heretofore to have jurisdiction to enquire of treasure 
that is found, who were the finders and who is suspected thereof.”’ 
It is obvious from the wording of the Statute which, dealing with 
an offence regarded as ‘‘ criminal’’ must be construed strictly, 
that it is aimed at the actual men who unearth the treasure. As 
regards any question of title between the Crown and a subject, 
the Coroner and his jury have no jurisdiction, as this is confined 
to an enquiry and verdict as to who were the finders and who were 
suspected thereof. It is of course open to the owner or holder of 
articles claimed as treasure trove to show that they are not such 
even after an enquiry of the kind above mentioned. Indeed, if 
this were not the case the position of the Museum authorities after 
the judgment in the above trial would have been extremely. awkward. 
The difficulty of obtaining information and evidence-as to discovery 
and title, particularly in the case of minor deposits of gold and silver 
objects, has led the Treasury to adopt methods far removed from 
legal proceedings, either criminal or civil, to ensure the preservation 
of objects of general interest coming, or alleged to come, within the 
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definition of treasure trove. The Treasury minute embodying the 
methods alluded to, is contained in a letter circulated by the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department to the police in or about 
the year 1886. 

The substance of this circular is as follows :-— 


‘« The Lords Commissioners of the Treasury being desirous to render as effective 
as possible the assistance which is given to the efforts of antiquarian societies for 
the preservation of objects of general interest, by the assertion of the claim of the 
Crown to coins and antiquities coming under the description of treasure trove, 
have reconsidered their practice, as intimated to you in the circular of July 11, 1871, 
of paying to the finder of articles of treasure trove on behalf of the Crown the full 
bullion value of such articles. 

‘* Their Lordships, with a view to encourage the finders of coins and ornaments 
to notify the fact of their discovery to the Government, are ready to modify their 
existing regulations, and to return to the finders, who fully and promptly report 
their discoveries and hand over the same to the authorities, the coins and objects 
which are not actually required for National Institutions, and the sums received 
from such Institutions as the antiquarian value of such of the coins or objects as 
are retained and sold to them, subject to the deduction of a percentage at the rate 
either :— 

‘* 1, Of 20 per cent. from the antiquarian value of the coins or objects returned ; 


or, 
‘* 2. A sum of 10 per cent. from the value of all the objects discovered, as may 


hereafter be determined. 
‘* This arrangement is tentative in character, and the complete right of the 
Crown, as established by law, to all articles of treasure trove is preserved.” 


In the recent instance of the great Colchester hoard of 1902, 
which comprised 12,000 silver pennies of the period of Henry II. 
to Henry III., so ‘‘ tentative was this arrangement in character,”’ 
that the finders were remunerated at the rate of fifty shillings 
each ! 

It will be noted that in the above circular no mention is made 
of the fact that to come, even prima facie, within the definition of 
‘* treasure trove,’ the ‘‘ coins, ornaments or objects ’’ must be of 
either gold or silver, and that such coins, ornaments or objects, when 
of another metal or material, or when found singly, or in a place 
of sepulture, are not the subject of treasure trove. This omission 
may, perhaps, be excusable having regard to the object which the 
Lords of the Treasury had in view, and if the circular had been 
widely made known by sending prints to the clerks of all local 
municipal bodies, the secretaries of local Antiquarian Societies, the 
keepers of all licensed houses (hotel keepers and publicans), pawn- 
brokers and jewellers, as well as to the police, much good might 
have resulted. Prints of the circular might also, with advantage, 
have been placed on the doors of all places of public-worship, and on 
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the notice boards of public libraries and other local institutions, and 
have been renewed from time to time. 

As a matter of fact, however, and it is most unfortunate, there 
are no persons more often ‘‘ suspected of treasure trove’ than are 
the authorities of the British Museum themselves. At page 170 
of an article in the Numismatic Chronicle of 1902, one of the writers 
refers to ‘‘ a recent find of Anglo-Saxon coins, which was obtained 
by the British Museuni in its entirety.” 

To ascertain how it was ‘‘ obtained” we have only to refer 
to the Numismatic Chronicle, 1894, p. 29, where the writer states :— 


‘* Through the liberality of Mr. Franks the British Museum has lately acquired 
a very interesting find of Anglo-Saxon coins. . . . Mr. Franks is unable to 
furnish me with any information respecting the locality where the coins were dis- 
covered, and I can only say that when they came into my hands for examination, 
they were so thickly coated with dirt, and in such a condition of oxidization, that 
it was almost impossible at first sight to identify a single piece.” 


This hoard, fresh from the soil and uncleaned, consisted of 
241 exceptionally valuable silver coins and some fragments, and 
these were probably of the ‘‘ antiquarian value ”’ of at least £1,500. 

What is not disclosed is that Mr. Franks was able to acquire 
these coins for {15 or thereabouts, and, as they were intended for 
the British Museum the inference is obvious that no very searching 
enquiry would be made either by him or the head of the Coin Depart- 
ment as to whence they came. Mr. Franks, who in the same year 
became Sir A. W. Franks, K.C.B., did much for the benefit of the 
Museum, and this transaction is recorded in letters of gold on a 
mahogany shield of honour suspended in the Coin and Medal 
Department. 

A second and more recent instance will serve to illustrate the 
position in reference to treasure trove taken by the officials in that 
department. At a meeting of the Numismatic Society of London, 
held on the 21st January, 1904, an account was read of the finding 
at Awbridge, near Romsey, in Hampshire, of some 180 silver coins 
of Stephen and Henry II. It was mentioned that they were found 
in a garden under a laurel hedge about 2} feet below the surface 
of the ground. Of these 138 were sent to the British Museum, who 
selected 58 of the best. It appears that of the 138, 34 were of 
Stephen and 104 of the first type of Henry II. Of the 58 selected 
by the British Museum nearly 30 were of a rare type of Stephen and 
the remainder consisted of the best specimens of the coins of 
Henry II. The coins retained were probably of the antiquarian or 
market value of £150. The department selected the 58 specimens, 
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the Trustees paid the finder of the coins, ‘‘ an old labouring man in 
poor circumstances,” {13 for them, and returned the remaining 
80 to the sender. 

From these two instances, which are only quoted as examples of 
many others of a similar character in which the Museum Authorities 
have directly acquired treasure trove, or to use the wording of the 
Statute, ‘‘ are suspected thereof,’’ it will be seen that the Statute is 
looked upon as a dead letter by that body, and that from their point 
of view the ‘‘ antiquarian ”’ value does not apply to objects acquired 
by the Museum without the aid of the Treasury. 

Whatever may be said in favour of the cynical doctrine that 
the end justifies the means, and the Museum as a National Institution 
naturally has all our sympathies, it ought not to be necessary that 
there should be one law for the Museum and another for the public. 
The Museum is not the Treasury and has no more authority in 
these matters than the humblest amongst us, as the Irish Gold 
Ornaments case has so clearly decided. Under the existing law 
therefore it is most unfortunate that it should ever devolve upon 
the Museum to take the initiative in moving the machinery of the 
Treasury against the finder or purchaser of coins or other objects of 
antiquity which he desires to present to a local museum, or even is 
selfish enough to wish to retain for his own collection or study. To 
a man likely to be impressed the mere mention of ‘‘ treasure trove ”’ 
or ‘‘ the police ’’ is usually sufficient for the purpose, but in the case 
of another, not likely to be so easily influenced, the Treasury has 
to be urged to threaten prosecution. Compare a recent case in 
which a well-known Essex antiquary, who throughout his life has 
endeavoured to preserve from destruction objects of great anti- 
quarian interest, with the sole object of preserving them in the 
museum of one of our most ancient municipal towns, with that 
of the donor of the mysterious hoard of Saxon coins to the British 
Museum. The one is threatened with proceedings, the other 
commemorated by a laudatory shield! This is manifestly .as 
unjust to the Museum as it is to the public. The Museum cannot 
be expected on the one hand to accept these gifts without enquiry 
and an inquest, and on the other to instigate the Treasury to act as 
prosecutors of the public for doing precisely the same thing, yet 
that is what has been the condition of affairs for a long time past, 
and therefore it is quite time that some fundamental change in the 
law should relieve the Museum from so hypocritical a position. It 
is only right to assume that the Trustees themselves leave these 
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matters entirely to their officials to transact, without making inquiry 
as to what is done and the manner of doing it. 

Having now commented upon the law of treasure trove, the 
practice of the Treasury, and the false position in which the British 
Museum is placed, it remains to humbly but hopefully suggest 
some method by which coins, ornaments and other objects’ of 
antiquity discovered may be preserved from destruction for the use 
and instruction of the lation. It is: therefore suggested that in lieu 
of the present law of treasure trove, which, as shown before, is of 
uncertain application and very difficult to properly administer in 
practice, a carefully considered Act of Parliament should be passed 
making it compulsory for all objects of antiquity discovered within 
the British Isles to be offered at their fair market value to the 
Government. The objects would, of course, have to be defined, but 
might, with advantage, include prehistoric relics of flint, bone, 
bronze, ancient pottery and glass, and coins, vessels, ornaments, 
weapons and armour of gold, silver, bronze, iron, or other metal, 
whether found in bulk or singly. A Department of Antiquities 
would probably be created with an advisory board of experts as to 
genuineness and value. To prevent unfairness of treatment, the 
finder of any such objects of antiquity should have the right to 
require the same to be valued by an independent valuer or valuers, 
and in the event of such independent valuers being unable to agree 
with the Government experts, either the Government or the vendor 
should be at liberty to submit the question to arbitration, the 
arbitrator having a wide discretion as to ordering the costs of the 
proceedings to be borne by the party in fault or error. Particulars 
of the articles purchased, the prices offered and paid, together 
with the decisions and awards in cases of arbitration, should be 
published. Any articles purchased by the Government should, 
after being carefully catalogued and photographed, be offered at 
the fair market value to the Trustees of the chief museum in the 
county or place where they were found, and if not there wanted, 
be returned to the finder. In modern times the Crown is not in 
need of assistance or support from the proceeds of treasure trove, 
and it is freely stated that the main reason for upholding the right, 
is to preserve gold and silver objects of antiquity from the melting 
pot. If this be so, why not, with the consent of the Crown, initiate 
an effective system to carry out the objects in view in their entirety 
and in a manner calculated to give those who are most likely to 
discover articles of antiquity an interest in their finding and 
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preservation suitable to an enlightened age, instead of treating such 
persons on the footing of the besotted tavern-haunters contemplated 
by the statute of Edward I. 

When the new conditions had become law, and had been widely 
and effectively published, there would be little chance of anything of 
great interest being destroyed by ignorant workmen for fear of action 
on the part of equally uninformed policemen, and, most desirable 
attainment of all, the present unjust system of there being one law 
for the British Museum and its authorities, and another for the 
other Museums and their curators and the private individual, would 
be abolished. 

P. W. P. CaRLYON-BRITTON. 
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Some Interesting Essex Brasses. 


(Continued from p. 46.) 


of fairly early date. In the second portion, we notice 

several others of somewhat. later date, commencing with 

the beginning of the sixteenth century. The first two 
are exceptionally fine and large examples of their class. 


ia the first half of this article, we described several brasses 


In the central aisle of the chancel at Wyvenhoe lies the fine 
brass (fig. 4) of Sir William Beaumont, Viscount Beaumont, Lord 
Bardolfe, and Lord Beaumont (d. 1507), who fought in the Wars 
of the Roses. The effigy is still complete and in good condition ; 
but, unfortunately, the side-shafts of the handsome canopy, some 
small figures of angels (with mouth-scrolls, &c.), the evangelistic 
symbols at the corners, and a large part of the marginal inscription, 
are all lost. 

The effigy (49 ins. high) represents the nobleman in the style 
of armour in vogue at the time of his death—that known as the 
Early-Tudor. Its chief features are a collar of mail, a short skirt 
of mail beneath the tuiles, which are of large size, and very broad 
sabattons. Attached to the steel breast-plate is seen a lance-rest, 
which helped to hold the lance in a horizontal position during the 
charge. The nobleman’s hands and head are both bare. His 
head, with hair worn long and falling on the shoulders, rests on his 
tilting-helm, which is covered by mantling and surmounted by 
his crest. His feet rest upon the back of an elephant bearing a 
‘* castle’ full of armed men—-one of the badges of the Beau- 
mont family. Beneath the elephant is a representation of the 





* On a wreath, a lion statant [or]. 
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Plantagenet broom- , = 
cod?—an allusion to PgAcuee K Al Cnep Be Stews Par Wr AP < ee 
Lord Beaumont’s 
connection with the 
House of Lancaster. 
Immediately above 
his head is a shield 
bearing quafterly 
(1) Beaumont,?. (2) 
Comyn,3 (3) Philip,4 
and (4) Bardolf.s 
Above this, there 
have been figures of 
two angels, apparent- 
ly kneeling in prayer, 
with a mouth-scroll 
to each, and between 
them some other 
device (possibly a 
representation of the 
Holy Trinity), but 
all now lost. Above 
this, again, is the 
canopy, consisting of 
a handsome three- 
arched entablature 
withcrocketted finials, 
beneath an embattled 
arch, having in its 
spandrels the before- 
mentioned device of 
an elephant and 
castle. The fine 
broad lateral shafts 
(nearly 7 ft. high) 
which once supported 
‘ these arches, are de- aS ie MS 5h et Ws SH 


stroyed. Surrounding 
. Fig. 4.—Brass of William Viscount Beaumont (1507), 

the whole was the at Wyvenhoe. 

* The cod or seed-pod of the broom plant, the planta genista (Genus Genista, vel 
Scoparius, vel Sarothamnus) of old writers. 

* [Azure], semée de lys, a lion rampant [or]. 

3 [Gules], three garbs [or]. 

* Quarterly [gules and argent]; in the dexter canton, an eagle displayed [or]. 

5 [Azure] three cinquefoils [or]. 


DOU? “See Blpeoe Septhi 


a nb ‘ime % 
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inscription, engraved on a marginal fillet, with the evangelistic 
symbols at the four corners. The letters are (contrary to the usual 
custom) in relief, the back-ground being sunk, and the words are 
interspersed at regular intervals with representations of the 
elephant and castle. One small portion at the commencement 
and another in the middle (both bearing elephants), and a large 
portion at the end are now missing. The two former have been 
lost within recent years, as both were still present when rubbings 
now in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries were taken. 
Adding these missing portions, the inscription reads : 

+ Here in the Erthe undyr thys Marball Rest The bonys of the Noble Lorde 
Wylliam Beaumount, Knyght, Viscou[mt Beaumount] and Lorde Bardolfe ; 
Whyche Wylliam, After the Naturall Course of All erthely Creaturis, decessyd 
the xix day [of Decemb. in the yere of Christis incarnation M° CCCCC® vij° ; 
Whose soule [hii, of his infinite Mercy, receive into Joy].' 

The nobleman in question, a son of John, first Viscount, was born 
in 1438, at Edenham, Lincolnshire. In 1447, on the death of his 
grandmother, he became seventh Baron Bardolfe and inherited 
vast estates. He adhered consistently to the House of Lancaster 
and fought at Towton in 1461, after which he was attainted of 
High Treason and deprived of all his lands, castles, and manors. 
After the battle of Barnet, in 1471, he was proclaimed, with others, 
as a traitor and a rebel. Two years later, he was besieged with the 
Earl of Oxford at St. Michael’s Mount, in Cornwall, and is believed 
to have been captured and imprisoned in Picardy. On the accession 
of Henry VII., in 1485, all his honours, titles, and estates were 
restored to him and he was summoned to Parliament. His mind 
appears, however, to have given way, probably as the result of the 
anxieties and privations he had undergone. In 1487, the custody 
of his lands was, therefore, committed by Act of Parliament to his 
friend John (de Vere), thirteenth Earl of Oxford, and his person 
also in 1495. His consequent removal to the Manor House of the 
de Veres at Wyvenhoe accounts for the fact that, on his death in 
1507, at the age of seventy, he was buried in Wyvenhoe Church, 
far from his hereditary demesnes. He married first Joan, daughter 
of Humphrey, Duke of Buckingham,? and secondly Elizabeth, 


* Both Messrs. Waller and the Editors for the Cambridge Camden Society say 
they derive the conclusion of the inscription from Wootton’s Baronetage, but we 
cannot find it therein. 

2 We have identified the matrix of the once-splendid brass to this great nobleman 
and his wife in the church at Pleshey (see Trans. Essex Arch@ol, Soc., n.s., vii, 
p. 26: 1898). 





daughter and _ co- 
heiress of Sir Richard 
Scrope, who survived 
him and, as he left 
no issue by either 
wife, became his sole 
heir. She afterwards 
married her hus- 
band’s former friend 
and guardian, John, 
Earl of Oxford. 
When she died, she 
was buried close to 
her first husband in 
the church at 
Wyvenhoe, where 
there is a splendid 
brass to her memory, 
which we notice next. 
Their two brasses 
are among the finest 
of the century now 
remaining in Eng- 
land. 

The brass (fig. 5) 
to Elizabeth, Coun- 
tess of Oxford (d. 
1537), at Wyvenhoe, 
consists of a very 
large effigy of the 
lady, four  escut- 
cheons, a magnifi- 
cent canopy in four 
tiers (now much 
mutilated), and a 
marginal inscription 
(of which only one 
small fragment 
remains). 





Fig. 5.—Brass of Elizabeth, Countess of Oxford (1537), 
, at Wyvenhoe. 


The effigy of the Countess (58} ins. high) is nearly life-size and 
quite the finest female effigy of the period which we have in Essex. 
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It represents her wearing, over an ermined sideless cote-hardi, a 
splendid sleeveless heraldic mantle, emblazoned with her arms, 
Scropet and Tiptoft? quarterly. The colours were represented 
originally by enamel let into the face of the brass, but this is now 
worn away. The mantle is fastened across the breast by a silken 
cord, the tasselled ends of which rest on the ground at her feet. 
Suspended by a slender gold chain encircling her neck is a handsome 
cross, which hangs ju$t below her folded hands.3 This cross has 
been partially obliterated, probably in post-Reformation days, to 
save the brass from destruction at the hands of anti-Popery bigots. 
On her head, the Countess wears the pedimental head-dress of the 
period, with the front-lappets embroidered, and over this her 
coronet. 

The two upper shields both bear her arms, as on the mantle. 
The two lower shields also bear her arms, as above, impaled with 
those of her two husbands.‘ 

The superb four-tier canopy (nearly ro ft. in total height) is 
sadly mutilated. The broad lateral shafts and the uppermost 
tier are entirely lost. Of the lowermost tier, which was in three 
arches, less than half remains: the second, a single embattled 
arch, has now lost both its spandrels, but that on the sinister side 
is shown on an old rubbing belonging to the Society of Antiquaries, 
from which we. reproduce it: the third; in four compartments, is 
still practically entire. 

The inscription, on a marginal fillet, is now wholly lost, with 
the exception of one fragment. This we reproduce, together with 
two other fragments, which, though now lost, existed until recent 
years and are shown on the old rubbing, already mentioned, belonging 
to the Society of Antiquaries. The inscription, when complete, 
read :— 


Of your Charitie, pray for the Soule of the high and noble Lady Elizabeth 
Scroope, first married to the noble Lord William Vicount Beaumond, lord 





* [Azure], a bend [or]; a crescent for difference. 

? [Argent], a saltire engrailed [gules]. 

3 This was, doubtless, the gold cross containing a fragment of the wood of the 
true cross, which she wore daily about her neck, as she mentions in her will; by 
which she left it to her son-in-law, the Earl of Oxford. 

4 That is to say, the sinister shield bears quarterly, tst Beaumont, 2nd 
Bardolph & Philip quarterly, 3rd Erpingham ([Vert], an escutcheon within an orle 
of martlets [argent]), 4th Comyn (as above) [all these being for her first husband] ; 
impaling her own arms. (The arms of Lord Beaumont differ slightly, for some 
reason, from those appearing on his own tomb: see p. 125 ”.] The dexter shield 
bears Quarterly, rst and 4th Quarterly, 1st and 4th Quarterly [gules and or] ; in the 
first quarter, a mullet [argent] (for De hig = 2nd and 3rd [Gules,] on a bend between 
. three crosses-crosslet fitchy [argent] (for Howard) [both these arms being for her 
second husband] ; impaling her own arms. 
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Comyn, Bardolphe, Philip,eand Erpingham, and after Wife unto the high’ 
and noble Lord John sumtyme Earl of Oxford, High-Chamberlain of England, 
and Admiral] of the same, Vycount Bulbeck, Lord Scales, Counfcelor to our 
Soueraine Lorde the Kyng an] [d Knyght of] the most noble Order of the [Gartyer ; 
the whyche Lady Elizabeth] departed to God the 26th day of June 1537; 
on whose soule and all Christen souls Jhu have mercy. 
Of the three portions placed within brackets, the first is that which 
still remains. The other two are those shown on the old rubbing. 

As to the personality of the Countess of Oxford, some information 
has been given before. After the death, in 1507, of her first husband, 
William Viscount Beaumont, she married secondly, and as his 
second wife, John thirteenth Earl of Oxford, K.G. (died 1513), 
whom she survived twenty-two years, dying the 26th June 1537." 

Of about the same date as the foregoing, but representing 
persons of less exalted social position, is the brass (fig. 6) of John 
Stonard (d. 1540) and his two wives at Loughton. It admirably 
depicts the style of costume, both male and female, worn between 
the years 1530 and 1560, which is represented on a very fine and 
extensive series of brasses in this county. The brass was formerly 
in the north aisle of the old church,? and when this was- pulled down 
in 1877, it was torn from its slab and affixed to a new slab which is 
now in the chapel built on the site of the old church. We have, 
however, discovered the original slab, which still lies in the church- 
yard, so we are able, in our illustration, to place the component 
parts of the brass in their original positions. The composition 
resembles in so many respects that to Robert Barfott (1546), mercer, 
and his wife Katherine, in the adjacent parish of Lambourne, that 
one cannot doubt both were engraved by the same hand. 

The figure of John Stonard (23? ins. high) represents him wearing 
a fur-lined gown, turned back round the neck and down the edges 
in front so as to show the fur lining. It is shorter than the style 
of gown worn during the first quarter of the century, reaching but 
little below the knees, and has—a new development—long false- 
sleeves, which are pierced about the level of the elbows to allow 
the arms to come through. Beneath this outer gown is worn a 
sleeved tunic, cut low at the neck to show the collar of the shirt, 
probably of silk or linen. Ugly square-toed shoes are worn, and 
the hair is long. 





* A brass to an ecclesiastic who died in 1535, and is described as ‘ Syr Thomas 
Westeley, priest, chapleyn to the Reyght Honorable Lady & Countesse of 
Oxenford,”’ still exists in Wyvenhoe Church. 


? See Morant, Hist. of Essex, i, p. 163 (1768). 
9 
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The costumes of the two ladies, Joan arfd Katherine by name, 
are identical. Each wears the pedimental head-dress, with the 
front-lappets pinned up, instead of hanging down, and long loose 
gowns having very loose sleeves, broadly fur-trimmed round the 
openings, and extending no further than a little below the elbows. 
The gown is confined at the waist by a girdle, from which hangs 
a long rosary, and is cut low and square at the neck, where the linen 
partlet is seen. ’ 


w Sharnte mean fin the Soules of “foha Howuard geetytinan “tohan and kathrem - 
the Whnche “foun dercand th home w the nerve of our tod 
; - rl) Of Whos: loules 2 Ru TIT 0 1 ° 


Fig. 6.—Brass of John Stonard (1540) and wives <i Loughton. 


The inscription (on an unusually long plate, measuring 37 ins. 
by 4 ins.) is in English. Below it, on the original slab, are the 
matrices of two scrolls, on which was probably engraved “‘ scripture 
convenient ” (that is, suitable texts), as directed in his will. 

John Stonard, described in the inscription as a Gentleman, 
probably rose to wealth amid the upheavals of his time, for nothing 
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is known of his birth and parentage.t He became one of the 
‘* farmers ” of the lands belonging to the Abbey of Waltham. In 
1522, he became lessee of the Manor of Lucton or Loughton, which 
remained in his family for about a century. On his death, on 
19th June 1540, he was succeeded by his son George (d. 1558), 
to whom also there is’ a brass in the same chapel.2 In his 
will,3 John Stonard mentions his two wives, Katherine and Joan, 
and expresses his desire to be buried near the former in Loughton 
Church—‘‘ in the Chapel of Our Ladye there, before the image of 
St. Wenefrede, in the place where the body of Katheryn, late my 
wyfe, lyeth buried.” He makes provision also for ‘‘ a marble 
‘stone, with imagies and scripture convenient thereon,” to lie upon 


‘Breve gvaurd ts agved:and godly Wnght 
hat rami her race mM Uestues pathic aru 
fiber Womanhrade and qualitirs dew 
{nke daw of {unt + wurror made ber ihe 
She need hath ber finders to the fonle 
Lerivuleto god devond of fortunes tople 
amt folnie of Yarttode aimrient carte 
And fainous irr Bunrelters of praric 

aan godly tnt ibe gate ber godin tate 
tn prude drat delerina lathefame 
saliat if this stone to Repe her juan babe polur 
forgrttull tom iball wt oer tame drvare 

‘Choume ihe be rade her veatues tll maninue 
And graces otrate a qoode FFAUple me 


Fig. 7.—Brass to a Lady (about 1570: name unknown) at Hatfield Peverel. 


his. tomb—of course, the memorial we now figure. To the Abbot 
of Waltham, he bequeaths his ‘‘ best amblyng nagge” or five 
marks, to keep his soul in remembrance.+ He also leaves moneys 
for ‘‘ amendynge the most noios and foule highewaies’’ in the 
parish and for helping forward the marriage of poor maidens ; beside 
all which, he forgives his poorer debtors. 

A curious rhyming inscription (fig. 7) to a lady (about 1570) 

* See Mr. W. C. Waller, F.S.A., in Trans. Essex Archaol. Soc., n.s., viii, pp. 146-147 
(1903). 

? Figured by us in Trans. Essex Archeol. Soc., n.s., ix, p. 29 (1903). 

3 His will (P.C.C., 7 Alengar) is dated 28th April 1532 and was proved 28th June 
1540. The date of his death, as given in the inscription, is wrong by a year— 
probably through an error'on the part of the brass engraver. 

4 As the Abbot had surrendered. his house on the 23rd March 15,40, it is to be 


feared that he never received the ‘‘amblyng nagge”’ thus bequeathed to him 
eight years earlier. 
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whose name does not appear occurs at Hatfield Peverel. The slab 
to which the plate (which measures 15 ins. by 10 ins. and is in two 
portions) is affixed lies in the chancel. The slab seems much older 
than the brass and is much worn. On it, there is neither another 
brass nor an apparent matrix. Yet presumedly either an effigy or 
some other plate bearing the lady’s name must once have 
accompanied the inscription. 

The inscription is in a kind of doggerel rhyme which was in 
common use in the period from about 1550 to 1585. It consists 
of fourteen lines and reads :— 

Heere graved is a good and godly wyght, 

That ranne her race in vertue’s pathe aright ; 

Whose womanheade and qualities devine, 

Like lampe of light and mirror, made her shine. 

She yelded hath her sinders to the soyle, 

Her soule to God devoyd of fortune’s foyle. 

Umfrey Bohune, of Hartforde auncient earle, 

And famous Lee, auncestors of Pearle. 

By godly lyfe, she gatt her godly fame ; 

By godly deathe deservinge so the same, 

That, if this stone to kepe her prayse have powre, 

Forgettfull tyme shall not her fame devore. 

Thoughe she be deade, her vertues still may lyve, 
And graces greate a good example give. 

The meaning is, in- parts, very obscure, and the reference tu 
Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hertford, is too vague to afford any clue 
to the identity of the lady who is so highly eulogised.t We are 
unable to make any suggestion on this point, except that she may 
have been either one of the children or some relative of John 
Allen, Esquire (d. 1572), to whom there is, in the same church, a 
brass (formerly on an altar-tomb) having a very similar rhyming 
inscription.? 

At Waltham Abbey is an interesting little brass (fig. 8), still 
perfect in all its parts, which commemorates Thomas Colte, Esquire 
(d. 1559), his wife Magdalen (d. 1591: mée Middleton), six sons, 
and four daughters, with two inscriptions and three escutcheons. 
It is of a kind which became common during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century ; that is to say, it is mural, and was never intended 
to be laid on the floor, as were practically all brasses belonging to 
other periods. Such a brass was affixed to a small slab or panel, 


* During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, there were several Humphrey 
de Bohuns, Earls of Hereford (not of Hertford) and of Essex: 

? The obscure portion of the inscription almost suggests that the name of the 
lady commemorated was Pearl Lee (or Leigh). John Allen’s mother was Margaret 
daughter of Giles Leigh, of Walton, in Surrey. 
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which was built into wall or pillar, often in a small recess beneath 
an.arch of stone specially made to receive the slab. The figures are 
(as in this case) usually represented kneeling in prayer on cushions 
before fald-stools, and the children are shown in groups behind 
(instead of below) their parents—the sons behind the father, the 
daughters behind the mother. The style of engraving at the 
period to which the brass in question belongs was good, marking 
a very great improvement on the coarse; crude, featureless style 
which had been prevalent for a century previously. The costumes 
represented on it are typical of the Early-Elizabethan period. 


Fig. 8.—Brass (laid down 1576) of Thomas Colte, Esquire (d. 1559) and 
wife (1591) at Waltham Abbey. 


The effigy of Thomas Colte (114 ins. high) depicts him wearing 
a costume which differs little from that of John Stonard (1541) 
at Loughton, figured before. Nevertheless, the cloak has become 
longer, the false-sleeves are more developed, and small frills of 
lace or linen, surrounding the neck and wrists, have appeared. 
Further, the hair is now worn cut short, with full beard and mous- 
tache. The sons wear a costume very similar to that of their 
father, except the two younger, who were, no doubt, infants at the 
time of his death. 
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The costume of the lady shows, on the other hand, many changes 
from that worn by the wives of John Stonard. The over-gown is 
now sleeveless, tied by a bow at the waist, with an opening down 
the front and a stiff standing collar. The under-gown is very high 
on the neck and has tight sleeves, puffed at the shoulders. Frills 
appear at the neck and wrists. The head-dress is of a new kind— 
that known as the “‘ French bonnet” or hood. The four daughters 
are all dressed exactly like their mother. 

The main inscription and the three shields have all ornamental 
borders, with skulls represented at the corners. This inscription 
tells us that Thomas Colte died the 29th June 1559, and that his 
wife (who died the 30th November 1591) erected the monument. 
The small inscription on a label tells us (in a manner very unusual 
on a brass) that the year in which she caused the monument to be 
prepared was 1576—that is, seventeen years after her husband’s 
death and fifteen years before her own. The difference between the 
lettering which records the date of her death and that of the rest 
of the inscription leaves no doubt that, when she put up the brass, 
she caused blanks to be left (as was done not uncommonly) 
in which the exact date of her death might be recorded ; and it will 
be seen that, when she died, a very incompetent engraver was 
employed to fill these blanks. 

The shield above the man bears Colte' ; that above the woman 
bears Middleton?; that at the top, in the centre, bears Colte 
impaling Middleton. ’ 

This Thomas Colte was the second son of John Colte, Esquire 
(d. 1521), whose brass at Roydon we have already figured in these 
pages, together with that of the latter's father, Thomas Colte, 
Esquire (d. 1471), which exists in the same church.3 Thomas Colte 
the younger (with whose brass at Waltham Abbey we are dealing) 
had an elder sister, Jane, who married Sir Thomas More, Lord 
Chancellor of England. He ‘himself married Magdalen Middleton 
—the lady who became ‘‘ the causer of this monument,” as the 
inscription quaintly says.5 





* [Argent], a fess [azure] between three colts courant [sable]. 

* Quarterly, 1st [Argent,] a saltaire engrailed [sable] ; a mullet of six points on 
the fess-points for difference (for Middleton), 2nd [Or,] three fleurs de lys [azure] 
(for Bothom, Betham, Bethum, Besom, Bezome, or Bechorn), 3rd [Azure,] a chief 
indented [argent] (also for Bethom], 4th Lozengy [argent and sable] (for Croft). 
(See B.M. Add. MS. 27984, 19b, and Harl. MS. 1549, fo. 78.) 

3 See Relig. & Ill. Archeol., ix, pp. 146 and 153 (1903). 

4 She was probably a daughter of Sir Robert Middleton, of Arnshed, Westmorland, 
by his wife Anne daughter of Edward Bethom, of Bethom, Lancs. 

5 His will (P.C.C., 38 Chaynay) is dated 26th May 1559 and was proved 7th 
ine following. He leaves bequests to his wife Katherine, his daughters Katherine 
and. Jane, his ‘‘ brother Middleton,” and many others, including one of £3 to the 
poor ef Roydon. 
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We notice next another brass (fig. 9) at Loughton—that com- 
memorating William Nodes (d. 1595), his wife Elizabeth (née 
Wollsey), eight sons, and six daughters. In or about 1715, it lay 
(according to Holman) ‘‘ in the pace of the church, just under the 
pulpit.” When the old church was pulled down in 1877, the brass 
was torn from its slab (which has disappeared) and the remaining 
parts were affixed to a new slab, now lying in the chapel built on the 


Fig. 9.—Brass of William Nodes (1594) at Loughton. 


site of the old church. Unfortunately, in the transfer, they were 
refixed without regard to their original positions. In our illus- 
tration, we have re-arranged them, placing them in what we con- 
jecture to have been their original positions. The effigies of the 
lady and her daughters (and possibly some shields) are lost. 
The effigy of William Nodes (23} ins. high) gives a good and 
typical representation of the male costume of the Elizabethan period. 
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A comparison of it with that of Thomas Colte, at Waltham Abbey, 
laid down about twenty-five years earlier, shows that only very slight 
changes had taken place in the interval. The neck-frill has grown 
into a decided ruff, while the wrist-frills have disappeared. The 
false-sleeves are shorter, as also is the gown, which is not sufficiently 
open in front to allow the tunic, worn beneath it, to be seen. 

The most unique feature about the brass is the fact that over 
each of the eight sons there is a scroll giving his Christian name. 
All are dressed in a costume almost identical with that of their 
father, except two, namely, Charles and Richard, the fourth and 
fifth in order, who (for some reason which is not obvious) have 
turned-down collars to their gowns, instead of ruffs. 

Of the personality of William Nodes we know nothing, except 
what the inscription tells us. He is described as a Gentleman and 
is recorded to have died on 21st February 1594-5. 

A very late brass (fig. 10) at Harlow, commemorating Francis 
Reve, Esquire (d. 1639), and his wife Joan (née Joscelyn: d. 1642), 
completes our present series. - At the time it was engraved, the 
custom of laying down monumental brasses was on the verge of 
being discontinued and the art of engraving them had fallen very 
low—a fact of which the brass itself bears strong evidence ; for 
both design and execution are exceedingly crude, the features being 
particularly ill-represented: The various parts of the brass have 
been detached from their original slab and those remaining (that 
is, the two effigies and an achievement of arms) are now fixed into 
a wooden frame hung on the west wall of the north transept. The 
inscription (with, possibly, some children and some shields) is lost, 
but the armorial bearings suffice to identify the persons com- 
memorated, whose dates of death are known. The figures are 
peculiar, in that each is represented kneeling on a cushion, tasselled 
at the corners, while the hands are not in the usual attitude of 
prayer, and a small book is held in each right hand. 

The man is represented wearing doublet, knee-breeches, and 
hose. Over these, he wears a sleeveless cloak, which, in the kneeling 
position, reaches to the ground. Around his neck is a large ruff, a 
feature seldom seen on brasses of so late a date, its place being 
taken by the wide collar of the cloak. In this case, both appear, 
which is unusual. The large bow seen at the knee was an 
embellishment worn by the dandies of the Early-Stuart period. 

The lady is represented wearing a late and unbecoming form 
of the French hood or Paris head-dress, a large neck-ruff, and a 


ee °® 
- 
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perfectly-plain bodice and skirt, there being no embroidered insertion 
down the front of the latter, such as had been so much in vogue 
during the previous ninety years. Falling from the shoulders 
behind is still further drapery, apparently a long cloak or large 
false-sleeves, but the engraving 
is too poor to allow one to see 
just what is meant to be 
represented. 
The achievement shows the 
arms of Reve™ impaling those 
of Joscelyn,? with helmet, 
mantling, and crest.3 
Francis Reve, Gentleman, of 
Hubert’s Hall, in Harlow, 
married Joan, daughter of 
Richard Joscelyn, Esquire, of 
High Roothing. By his will, 
having no issue, he left. money 
to build almshouses at Harlow 
for four poor widows. 
We desire to record our 
deep indebtedness to the Rev. 
H. L. Elliot, of Gosfield, for 
invaluable aid in- identifying 
the armorials appearing on the 
brasses figured ; to Mr. ae Fig. 10.—Brass of Francis Reve, Esquire 
Stephenson, F.S.A., for much “i '(1639) and wife at Harlow. " 
kind assistance ; and. to. the 
Society of Antiquaries for allowing us to reproduce from their 
rubbings the lost portions of the fine brasses at Wyvenhoe. 
At an early date, we hope to contribute to these pages 


another article of this series. 
MILLER CHRISTY, 


W. W. PORTEOUS, : 
E BERTRAM SMITH. 





* [Gules], a chevron [vair] between three roses [argent]. 

2 [Azure], four hawks’ bells in quadrature [or] joined by a circular wreath [argent 
and sable]. 

3 A dragon’s head erased [argent], collared [or], for Reve. 
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So-called Moon-Dial on St. Margaret’s 
Church, King’s Lynn. 


™ UN-DIALS are at the present time much in fashion. They 
S are to be seen on the lawns of most gardens which have 
any pretensions whatever, and undoubtedly they do give 

a picturesque appearance to their surroundings. They 

are, however, often more ornamental than useful. Old dials, 


Fig. 1.—St. Margaret’s Church, King’s Lynn. West Front. 
(From a photograph by Mr. F. Bird.) 
made for any latitude, are mounted upon artistic pedestals, and if 
they show the time of noon within an hour or so are considered 
‘* wonderfully exact.’”’ Sometimes the positions in which they are 
placed are such that the sun-rays do not fall on them many hours 
in the day. It was not always thus; there was a time when they 
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were actually used to tell the time, and were made with scientific 
accuracy. Moon-dials, however, could never have been of much 
use to the general public; they only worked at night, when most 
people are indoors, if not asleep, and then only during the hours 
of moonlight. Scientific curiosities only, it is not to be wondered 
that many people have never heard of a moon-dial. 

The grand old church of St. Margaret’s, which Lynn owes to 
Herbert de Lozinga, Bishop of Norwich, who founded it in rror, 
has two fine western towers that were added later in the same 
century, 1146 to 1174 (fig. 1). The southern-most of these still 
retains its Norman architecture at its lower part, and has now upon 
it a very curious, probably unique, object, the remains of the 


Fig. 2.—The Dial. South-west Tower. 


‘* Moon-dial’”’ (fig. 2). This is fixed in a circular opening which 
corresponds with the dial of the clock on the northern tower. It con- 
sists of a sheet of copper about three and a half feet across, now green 
with age, on which the gilt featured-face of the sun, the smaller disc 
of the moon, and certain cabalistic symbols familiar to the readers 
' of Old Moore’s Almanac, 3, 4, and * as signs for the quartile, 
trine and sextile planetary aspects, can be traced. Dating from 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, this green petal of copper 
with its gilt figures is all that remains of a Moon-dial given to the 
town in 1687 by. Thomas Tue, who was twice Churchwarden of 
St. Margaret’s. 
*Hillen, H. J., Héstory of the Borough of King’s Lynn, vol. ii., p. 873, 1907. 
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It is so placed as to be visible from the shfps in the harbour, 
enabling the mariners to see at a glance the age of the moon, and 
the time of day. A knowledge of the tides is much more important 
to the navigators of the Wash than to those of many other ports. 
The shallow and intricate channels of the Estuary of the Great 
Ouse are subject to constant change. The rise and fall of the 
tide is very great; even at the present time there is a difference 
of 20 feet between high and low water at spring tides. It is patent 
that the object on the southern tower never formed part of a moon- 
dial properly so-called, i.e., a dial which told the time by a shadow 
cast by the light of the moon, for it is expressly stated to have 
been ‘‘ actuated within by clockwork.” Mackrell™ says, speaking 
of St. Margaret’s Church: ‘‘ At the west end is a tower 82 feet high, 
‘* on the outside of which toward the street is placed a moon-dial 
‘* showing the increase and de- 
“crease of that planet with the 
“exact hour of the day, to all 
“that pass by, actuated within 
“ by clock-work, and new beauti- 
“ fied and gilt in 1710.” 

Dialing was an art much 
practised about the end of the 
seventeenth and beginning of 
\ the eighteenth centuries. 
Fig. 3-—Diagram from Rees’ Cyclopedia, Chambers’ Cyclopedia , first 

pl. ii., fig. 25. 

published in 1751,andalso its later 
editions, contain diagrams and descriptions of Moon-dials. The later 
editions were edited by the Rev. Abraham Rees, who subsequently 
brought out Rees’ Cyclopedia in 39 quarto volumes, in which the 
same descriptions and the same figures of Moon-dials were again 
used. As all extant copies of these books do not contain the plates 
in question, they are here reproduced (figs. 3 and 4). Rees gives the 
following directions for using a solar as a lunar dial: ‘‘ Observe the 
hour which the shadow of the index points at by moonlight, find the 
moon's age in the calendar, and multiply the number of days by four- 
fifths ; the product is the number of hours to be added to the hour 
shown by the shadow throwing out 12 if it exceed—to give the hour 
required. The reason of which is that the moon comes to the same 
horary circle later than the sun by about four-fifths of an hour every 
day, and at the time of new moon the solar and lunar hour coincide.” 


* Mackrell, B., Zhe History and Antiquities of the Flourishing Corporation of King’s 
Lynn, 1738, p. 48. 
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Fig. 3.—‘‘ A Moon-dial, or Lunar-dial, is one that shows 
the hour of the night by means of the light or shadows of the 
moon projected from an index.” 

‘* To describe a Moon-dial: Suppose, ¢.g., an horizontal 
moon-dial be required: draw first an horizontal sun-dial, then 
erect two perpendiculars A B and C D (Plate II., fig. 25) to the 
line of XII. o’clock, and dividing the interval G F into twelve 
equal parts, through the several points of division draw lines 
parallel thereto ; now appropriating the first line C D to the 
day of the new moon, and the second to the day when the 
moon comes an hour later to the meridian than the sun ; their 
intersections with the hour-lines will give points, through which 
to draw a curve line XII., XII. for the meridian-line of the 
moon. After the like manner determine the other hour-lines 
I. I., If. II., II. III., &c., which the shadow of the moon pro- 
jected from the style of the dial intersects at the respective 
hour, then blot out the hour-lines of the sun-dial together with 
the perpendiculars whereby the lunar hours were drawn, and 
divide the interval G F by other parallel lines, into fifteen 
equal parts answering to the fifteen days between the new and 
full moon ; lastly, to these lines write the several days of the 
moon’s age. Now the moon’s age being learnt from a calendar, 
the intersection of the line of the moon’s age, with the lunar 
hour-lines, will give the hour of the night. After the same 
manner may any other sun-dial be converted into a moon- 
dial.”"—Rees’ Cyclopedia, vol. xi., Art. Dial. 

The object on St. Margaret’s Church appears to have been part 
_of some kind of clockwork mechanism which, by showing the age of 
the moon, acted as a tide-dial. On it are delineated the ‘‘ aspects ”’ 
of the sun and moon. When they are in opposition it is full moon ; 
when in conjunction, new moon ; when in quartile, the moon is at 
her quarters, etc. The lines are still easily to be made out by the 
help of an opera glass. The conspicuous gilt sun occupies fully a 
fifth of the dial. The gilt disc occupies a circular opening in the 
green dial, the edges of which can distinctly be seen from the 
pavement. The eyes with the eyebrows, nose and mouth upon it 
show the symbolical character of the delineation so frequently found 
in representations of this luminary about this period. 

On the other hand, it is quite possible that this large golden disc 
may represent the-moon and'not the sun, for the moon was also 
sometimes depicted with a human face. In this case it is easy to 
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understand how her phases may have been shown by the disc being 
made to ‘‘ increase and decrease” behind the circular opening in 
the dial after the manner sometimes seen on the dials of old 
eight-day clocks. In the centre of the dial there does not appear 
to have been one large perforation, but only a cluster of five small 
openings, resembling nail holes or screw holes, which can still be 
made out. From the outer edge on the south side two projections 
extend beyond the margin of the copper-disc, the upper of which, 
formerly gilt, now appears to be more superficial than the lower. 
This looks almost as if it came from the back of the disc. It is 
triangular in form, while the upper has a curved outline, as shown 
in the figure, reminding one of the shape of a bell. The whole disc 
is fastened to the circular piece of wood-work that fills the round 
opening in the tower, by iron nails, now considerably rusted, round 
its circumference. The gilt disc of the 
moon (?) on the opposite side of the 
green disc can still be made out, as 
well as the symbols ©, A and *, but 
they are not nearly so distinct as they 
were twenty years ago when the photo- 
graph used in the illustration of the 
Fen-Land Churches was taken.* 

Fig. 4.—To draw a portable 
Moon-dial. — ‘‘On a plane, that 
Pie Sowie rl i, fe: Fa may be raised sea to the 

elevation of the equator, describe 
a circle A B (fig. 26), and divide its circumference into 29} 
equal parts, from the same centre C describe another moveable 
circle D E, which divide into 24 equal parts, or hours ; in the 
centre erect an index, as for an equinoctial dial. This dial 
being duly placed, after the manner of an equinoctial dial, and 
the XII. o'clock line brought to the day of the moon’s age, 
the shadow of the index will give the hour.” —Rees’ Cyclopedia: 
vol. xt., Art. Dial. 

These signs, though really astronomical, take us back to the time 
when astronomy was studied as an adjunct to astrology. What 
the exact mechanism construction of this tide-dial was we must 
leave, beyond that it told the age of the moon and the exact hour 
of the day. Thomas Tue was buried, with his wife Bridget, in 


* Fen and Marshland Churches: Wisbech, Leach & Sons, to whom I am indebted 
fur the photograph from which fig. 2 is taken. 
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St. Margaret’s Church, in November, 1710. He was aged 97 years 
and nine days. The dial was re-gilt in the year of his death, 
which shows that its use was appreciated by the Lynn people. 

A ‘‘ tide-dial ’’ was devised by James Ferguson, at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, which is figured below (fig. 5). It was 
a kind of modified orrery—a mechanical model showing the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, much in vogue for teaching astronomy 
about that period. The tide-dial of Ferguson was octagon in shape, 
and showed the eight phases of the moon—one in each angle. These 
phases were: new moon, first octant, first quarter, second octant, 
full moon, &c. Inside these were two fixed circles, the outer showing 
the moon’s age, the inner the 24 hours’ circle. Inside these revolved 





Fig. 5.—Ferguson’s ‘ Tide-dial.” 


a sphere (M), borne on the end of an upright rod (W), which repre- 
sented the moon. Inside this, again, an elliptical plate revolved, 
showing high-water, low water, &c. ; inside, again, was a circular 
plate, on which were engraved the names of various ports and 
harbours, and within it, in the centre, the thirty-two points of the 
compass. When it was required to know the time of the tide at any 
place, the moon was brought, by turning the handle at the lower part 
of the figure (H), to the required place on the circle showing the time, 
and by a peculiar mechanical arrangement (fully described in Rees’ 
Cyclopedia), another turn or half-turn of the handle brought the 
name of the place to the moon, and so the required information was 
obtained. CHARLES B. PLowricut, M.D. 
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Archeological Note. 


Note. on Archeology. 





THE BASSOON, CHURCH BROUGHTON. 


In the days when a west gallery band was a common 
accompaniment of services held in the village churches 
of England, the bassoon was almost invariably one of 
the chief orchestral instruments. The old bassoon of 
Church Broughton, South Derbyshire, is the only one 
with which we are acquainted that is still sheltered within 
the church where it was once played. It has not been 
used within the memory of man, and can claim an 
antiquity of at least a hundred years. Churchwardens’ 
accounts frequently refer to this instrument, as is the 
case with several in the county of Derby. In the 
Churchwardens’ accounts for Hayfield the arrival of a 
bassoon in 1772 was evidently made the occasion of 
special rejoicing. 
“« Spent with singers when new bazoon came, 2s. 6d.”’ 
‘“‘ Charges when the bassoune came, 3s. 6d.” 
Repairing the bassoon cost Is. 6d. in 1779, whilst reeds 
for the bassoon in 1783 cost 3s. The accounts of Marston- 
on-Dove have an entry as to the repairing of the bassoon 
in the year 1818. 
We are indebted to Dr. Auden, of York, for a photo- 
graph of this bassoon, from which the accompanying 
drawing has been taken. 
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“‘ TRANSFER PRINTING ON ENAMELS, PORCELAIN, AND POTTERY,” by WILLIAM 
TURNER. Pp. x, 176, illustrations 102; price 25s. net (Chapman & Hall). This 
well illustrated volume ought to be much appreciated by collectors. Mr. Turner 
has thereby satisfactorily filled up a remarkable gap in the history of British pottery. 
Transfer printing is a peculiarly English art and a sucessful national business. 
The question of the origin of transfer printing has been much debated in times 
past by some of the best of our ceramic writers, both at home and abroad. John 
Sadler, a printer of Liverpool, observing some children sticking bits of paper on pieces 
of crockery about 1750, is said to have formed the idea that engravings could be trans- 
ferred to earthenware. In conjunction with another printer, he patented a scheme 
for this purpose in 1756. The notion that Liverpool printed for Bow or Chelsea 
is here shown to be erroneous ; the claims of Battersea to the honour of initiation 
of the transfer print are also fully discussed. Worcester comes second for printing 
on porcelain, and third in regard to the general question of transfer printing. The 
next to Worcester, in point of time, judging strictly from proved dates, is Derby. 
Richard Holdship, who had been managing director at Worcester, went to Derby 
in 1764; from that date until 1769 Holdship executed a certain amount of transfer 
printing in that town at the works of Dewsbury & Heath’s china factory. 

Although this art does not seem to have been extensively practised at Derby, 
the town may lay fair claim to its position of being the fourth county of its adoption. 
Coalport was the next in succession, and, somewhat later, Leeds, Swansea, and 
various pot-works in North Staffordshire followed the fashion. Early in the 
nineteenth century this transfer printing greatly developed, and was followed by 
master potters all over the country—notably at Plymouth, Bristol, Newcastle, 
Sunderland, Castleford, Whittington, and Ferrybridge. 

The illustrations in this book, which, we repeat, is absolutely invaluable for 
collectors, are admirably arranged in groups with special tabulated pages of descrip- 
tion. The first group is historical, illustrating the initial stages and development of 
the leading factories during the eighteenth century ; the second group gives some idea 
of the fact that the transfer print was occasionally made the vehicle of specimens 
of the higher art of reputed masters in painting; a third group is confined to a 
few representative pieces, typical of the productions of the old Staffordshire potters 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries ; whilst a shorter fourth group 
gives illustrations of a variety of notable miscellaneous pieces. 


“ART IN NEEDLEWORK: A Book ABouT EMBROIDERY,” by Lewis F. Day and 
Mary Buckie. Pp. xxii, 274, illustrations 102; price ss. net (Batsford). We 
are glad to welcome a third edition, revised and enlarged, of this valuable book, 
which cannot fail to be of practical service to needle-workers, and to all students 
of embroidery. The illustrations are concerned with historical examples, repro- 
ductions of specially worked stitches, and samplers showing work in various stages 
of execution. A special chapter—new to this edition—is concerned yith White 
Work. Old Persian White Work gained something in effect by working in silk 
10 
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on linen, whilst in Indian and Chinese work the difference of texture was generally 
accentuated by working in floss or twisted silk in crépe. The stitches and processes 
generally employed by the peasant women of Down and Donegal in White Work 
are here explained and beautifully illustrated. 


** MEMORIALS OF OLD Dorset,” edited by THomas Perkins, M.A., and HERBERT 
PENTIN, M.A. Pp. xvi, 316, illustrations 53; price 15s. (Bemrose & Sons Ltd.). 
A sad circumstance in connection with the issue of this attractive volume is that the 
former of the two editors died during the progress of the work. Mr. Perkins had 
a rare and extensive knowledge of the county of Dorset as a whole; he was 
eminently qualified to write on ecclesiastical architecture, as has been proved by 
several works that issued from his pen. Fortunately, he left behind him articles 
on Wimborne Minster, on Shaftesbury, and on the Churches of Dorset, as well as 
the introductory article on ‘“ Historic Dorset.”” These four essays we consider 
to be about the best in the volume, although we are inclined to give the palm of 
merit to Capt. J. E. Acland’s article on the Roman Occupation. There is more 
originality of treatment in this last-named article than in any others of the volume. 
Most of the facts recorded by Capt. Acland have appeared before, and the discovery 
of some of them has been frequently reiterated ; but in these pages a distinction 
is specially drawn between the two periods of the Roman rule, namely, the time 
when our conquerors were engaged in driving back the native levies and in gradually 
capturing their strongholds, whilst to this succeeded the far longer period ‘‘ of peace, 
of civilisation and of colonising, of improving the roads and marking out of farms, 
the days of trade and commerce, and of building houses, temples, and places for 
public amusement.”’ There is no district in the whole of England where both these 
periods of the four centuries of Roman rule have left so many traces behind them 
as in Dorsetshire. Capt. Acland has for the first time supplied a most useful and 
interesting summary of all the discoveries of Roman occupation within these limits, 
showing how precisely they illustrate the different phases of written history. The 
article has two good illustrations of some of the remarkable mosaic pavements 
that have been unearthed in the county. It is impossible in the limited space 
at our disposal to even give the headings of the numerous excellent and well illus- 
trated chapters that are to be found within these covers; but perhaps a word of 
special praise should be given to the article on the capital of the county from the 
pen of the Bishop of Durham, whose father was so well known and appreciated 
for many years as the Vicar of Fordington, and whose brother, the late Mr. Moule, 
did honour and credit to the office of curator of the Dorchester Museum, in which 
he was succeeded by Capt. Acland. Room, too, must be found for one brief adverse 
criticism—the so-called ‘‘ Tabernacle”’ or ‘‘ pyx canopy” in the south transept of 
Milton Abbey is, in reality, an ornamental case for a ring or chime of sanctus bells. 


‘* Cettic ILLUMINATIVE ART,” by Rev. S. F. H. Roprnson, M.A. Pp. xxx, plates 51, 
with descriptive letterpress of each ; price 42s. net (Dublin : ‘Hodges, Figgis &.Co.). 
This noble imperial quarto volume does the greatest credit to all concerned in its 
production ; it forms a splendid tribute to the simply marvellous ability in design 
and execution of the Celtic artists of early days. The plates are reproductions 
of all the finest pages in the Gospel Books of Durrow, Lindisfarne, and Kells, together 
with seven plates of Celtic capital letters in the original colours. The Book of 
Durrow, so called from having belonged to. the important monastery of Durrow, 
King’s County, which was founded by St. Columba in 553, dates from circa 600 ; 
the Book of Lindisfarne was written by Bishop Eadfrid, between 687 and 721 ; 
the Book of Kells, the most precious treasure of the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, obtained its name from having been in the custody of the Columban com- 
munity at Kells, but was probably written at Iona. The minute elaboration of 
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its illuminations far surpasses the Books of Durrow and Lindisfarne, pointing to 
a later period in Celtic art. Mr. Robinson agrees with other experts in stating 
that it cannot be placed earlier than the eighth century. The fineness and intricacy 
of some of the designs—particularly of the first page of St. Mark’s Gospel, con- 
taining its four opening words—are carried to such a pitch that they can only be 
thoroughly appreciated by examination with a lens. No art library, either public 
or private, can possibly be considered complete unless it possesses a copy of this 
most meritorious work. 


““ Ear_y Woopcut InitTIAts,” by Oscar JENNINGS, M.D. Pp. x, 288, illustrations 
1,300; price 21s. net (Methuen & Co.). This fine quarto. volume can scarcely fail 
to win the well-deserved approbation of all students of design, as well as of those 
interested in artistic history and development. Moreover, it specially appeals 
to the ever growing number of intelligent bibliographists. 

Dr. Jennings is to be congratulated on the result of ten years’ work in the col- 
lection of the finest specimens of ornamental lettering, produced in various countries 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Half the book consists of plates, 
wherein are grouped admirably reproduced examples of woodcut initials—upwards 
of 1,300 in number ; some of these are fully equal in design to the best modern work- 
manship of a similar kind. Such, for instance, are the initials of J. Reger, of Ulm, 
1496 ; of Peter Wagner, of Nuremburg, 1489 ; or the much later initials of Vascosan 
and Geoffroy Tory, of Paris. Some of the pictorial initials are delightful in their 
vigour, and are also of particular value in supplying pictures of the costume and 
furniture of the dates in which they were engraved. Such, for instance, are the 
examples given of the Liibeck engraving from the Rudimenta Novitiorium and 
Josephus of Lucas Brandis, 1475. 

There is a charming series of Cologne initials, attributed to Albert Diirer, whilst 
the Basle letters show some striking groups of children by Hans Holbein. The 
section assigned to England gives initials of Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, and 
Pynson, as well as later examples of those used by Day. There is a finely designed 
heraldic initial giving the arms of Archbishop Cranmer from the Bishop’s Bible. 
The last picture is an initial portrait of Queen Elizabeth, from Day’s edition of 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs; it is an overcrowded piece of design, singularly poor in 
its general effect. 


“ Burtat Customs oF ANCIENT EcGypt,” by JoHN GaRsTANG, F.S.A. Pp. xvi, 
250, illustrations 247 ; price 31s. 6d. net (Constable & Co.). This volume embodies, 
as is stated in the preface, an account of the results of excavations made during the 
two winter seasons of 1902-3 and 1903-4 in the necropolis of Beni-Hasan, which 
is situated fifteen miles above Minai, on the right bank of the Nile. There are 
those—and we have some sympathy with them—who believe that nothing can justify 
rooting amongst the remains of the departed, whether they professed pagan or 
Christian beliefs during their lifetime ; but if ever results may be said to have justified 
such actions in the way of revealing the general story and social life of departed 
races, it has been the case with the remarkable series of tomb searching recently 
conducted with such memorable success and perseverance by Mr. Garstang, of 
the University of Liverpool. The great tombs for which Beni-Hasan is famous 
were described in the reports issued by the Egypt Exploration Fund in 1893-4; 
these thirty-nine chambers, hewn in the limestone about half-way up the cliffs, 
form a contihuous gallery about a quarter of a mile in length, and consist of mortuary 
chapels or shrines attached to the burial places beneath. Inscriptions show that 
they were made for princes and distinguished men of the eleventh and twelfth 
dynasties. One of these tomb chambers was used as the headquarters for 
Mr. Garstang’s expeditions. His purpose was to examine into the earlier history 
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of the vicinity, and he was successful in finding the far ruder and much smaller 
chambers of the third and fourth dynasties, with interments in primitive pottery 
coffins, and, in some cases, Wooden boxes. 

One of the most interesting features of the interments of the later dynasties 
consists in the tomb furniture or funeral offerings that were placed upon the coffin. 
In some cases these offerings took the form of wooden models, as, for instance, 
of a granary with the doll-like figures of men engaged in the various processes. 
One of them is occupied in filling baskets with grain, a second carries a basket up 
the stairs to empty its contents through the hole in the roof into the chamber below, 
whilst a third figure represents a scribe or clerk of the works seated in a corner 
with writing tablet on his knee, obviously engaged in registering the number of 
baskets. Other objects are wooden painted models of rowing or sailing boats , 
one of the latter of these, 42 ins. in length, with a steersman and six other figures 
on board, is given as a coloured frontispiece to the volume. The quaintest of these 
models is the group representing a man leading a dappled bull as it were to the 
sacrifice. In this instance the leg bones of an ox were found upon tifecoffin. Other 
groups represent men engaged in beer making and bread making, spinning and 
weaving, brick making and leather working, as well as numerous instances of market 
women. 

Jewels, toilet utensils, vases of alabaster and dark stone, head-rests, baskets, 
sandals, legs and seats of chairs, wooden tables, stools and beds, bronze bowls, 
models of painted earthenware, decorative panels, harps, flutes and drums, string 
and bead dolls, masks, and an abundance of general pottery were amongst the 
other objects discovered by Mr. Garstang and his associates, all of which are fully 
described and illustrated. 

Inscriptions were found on only two classes of objects, namely, on a few tomb- 
stones or stelz2, and on numerous wooden coffins. These inscriptions were in every 
case formal, for the most part of a stereotyped religious character, unfortunately 
including nothing of an historical nature. 

The introductory chapter on the burial customs and the Egyptian religion 
is an admirable piece of careful and sound writing on the difficult subject of the 
pious care of the dead, that was the common and general practice for century after 
century as an intrinsic feature of the religion natural to the Valley of the Nile. 

“Seeing that the body decayed, he made every effort to preserve it from cor- 
ruption, first by drying—the process natural to the climate, then by burial, and, 
eventually, by mummification, and ultimately, lest these efforts should be unavailing, 
he made an image-in human likeness whereto the spirit might return. It became 
his chief endeavour to make the tomb a fit dwelling place for the long future ; the 
wants and comforts of human experience were provided for—household objects, 
domestic utensils, the warrior’s arms, the children’s toys, in addition to the supplies 
of food which primzval instinct had suggested.” 

The various chapters of this book copiously illustrate this ultimate phase of 
Egyptian instinct. The basis of their religion is herein revealed to us as a unified 
ancestor worship ; it certainly affords abundant proof of an absolute belief in a 
future state. . 


** MEMORIALS OF OLD WARWICKSHIRE,” edited by ALIcE DRYDEN. Pages xii, 272, 
illustrations 39 ; price 15s. (Bemrose & Sons Ltd.). Miss Dryden was the successful 
editor of the first of these attractive Memorial volumes, which dealt with the county 
of Northampton. So successful was this, her initial work, that the volume was 
speedily out of print. Much success has also attended her like effort in the book 
dealing with Wiltshire, and it is quite safe to prophesy that the volume now before 
us will receive a warm welcome. Much depends, in such a series as this, upon the 
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knowledge and skill of the editor, which is shown in the selection, not only of con- 
tributors, but of subjects. Although Miss Dryden has only contributed one article 
from her own pen, viz., that which deals with that exquisite ancestral home of 
the Comptons, known as Compton Wynyates, and has only used her own camera 
in giving illustrations to that paper, there can be no doubt that much of the general 
success of the book is due to her discriminating guidance. The readers of this 
volume ought to feel under special obligation to that veteran antiquarian architect, 
Mr. Jethro A. Cossins, for his paper on the Early Works of Architecture in this county. 
He considers that Wooton Wawen church is the only one that retains unquestionable 
remains of pre-Norman architecture. We are not, in this respect, quite at one 
with him, as we believe there are strong probabilities of the presence of Anglo- 
Saxon architecture in at least two other churches; but space does not permit of 
any examination of their claims on this occasion. Of the 246 ancient churches in 
Warwickshire, eighty-one contain more or less of Norman work. The sections 
that deal with Stoneleigh Abbey, with Rugby School, and with the Moated Houses 
of Warwickshire, are specially to be commended. With regard to the last of these, 
we are much surprised that Mr. Oliver Baker makes no reference of acknowledg- 
ment or otherwise to the monograph of the Rev. Father Norris on Baddesley 
Clinton, issued in 1897, and which is a model of what such a book ought to be. We 
are not quite satisfied with the treatment of pre-Reformation Monastic establish- 
ments by Dom Gilbert Dolan, O.S.B., and notice a few mistakes. Even as a 
mere list it is imperfect; there is no mention of the priories of Avecote and 
Henwood. 

Foolish critics, who expect to find everything about a county in a single volume, 
will perhaps be annoyed that no notice of Shakespeare or of the towns that are 
usually known as “ Shakespeare’s Country” is to be found in these pages; but 
Miss Dryden has in this matter exercised a wise discretion, as the number of books 
on this subject is already legion. 


[Reviews of Illustrated History of Furniture, Memorials of Old Derbyshire, 
Memorials of Old Norfolk, Church Plate of Chester, Hertfordshire Maps, Index of 
Archeological Papers, as well as of several other works, have had to be held over.] 


PROcEEDINGS OF SocrETIES. The fifty-third volume of the Somersetshire 
Archeological and Natural History Society is a thoroughly valuable issue. The 
architectural history of the church of Shepton Mallet by Dr. Allen is excellent ; 
the photographs giving specimens of the three hundred and fifty different designs 
of the oak ceiling are admirable. There is another good paper on Keynsham Abbey, 
by the Rev. F. W. Weaver. To ecclesiologists the special charm of this volume 
will be the thoroughly illustrated article by Mr. Bligh Bond on the screen-work 
of the churches of north-east Somerset. Another invaluable paper is that by 
Mr. Arthur Bulleid and Mr. H. St. George Grey, on the excavations undertaken 
in 1906-7 at the Glastonbury Lake Village. The twenty-fourth volume of the 
Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society has a considerable 
number of interesting and well-written papers. Mr. F. H. Cheetham writes well 
on Scarisbrick Hall, and there is much valuable information with regard to Samian 
ware found at Lancaster and Quernmore. The fiftieth volume of Sussex A rche@olo- 
gical Collections does much credit to the archzological society of that county, and 
js one of the best volumes that they have issued. The Rev. Canon Cooper gives 
the third part of the Vicars and Parish of Cuckfield, Mr. Borrowman gives a technical 
and remarkably well illustrated account of the highly interesting parish church of 
Rye, whilst Mr. E. E. Street, F.S.A., describes the church of St. Martin, Chichester, 
with interesting illustrations of certain wall paintings; but why should un F.S.A. 
give the name of “ fresco” to mural paintings which are most certainly not of that 
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character? There are a variety of other contributions, all well meriting inclusion 
in such a volume as this, but space forbids more than the briefest mention of two 
others. One of these is a reproduction and an account of an Indulgence of 1523, 
printed by R. Pynson and issued by John Driver, Prior of the Crutched Friars 
of Colchester ; it was found by Prebendary Fraser when repairing the cover of a 
book belonging to Chichester Cathedral. A second remarkably good paper is 
one by Mr. P. W. Johnston, on a sixteenth century wall painting in a house at Rye, 
with a coloured illustration. The two parts of the Wiltshire Arch@ological and 
Natural History Magazine for 1907, edited by the Rev. E. H. Goddard, contains 
three hundred and fifty pages of excellent and well illustrated material. There 
is a short but attractive paper, with two excellent views and a ground plan of the 
great tithe barn of Place Farm, Tisbury, by Mr. E. T. Whyte, F.S.A., which is 
reproduced by permission from the January number of THE RELIQUARY, 1907. 
Mr. Baker gives long transcripts from the detailed churchwardens’ accounts of the 
parish of Mere, which begin in the year 1556; they are of much value in showing 
the considerable energy which was put forth during the short reign of Queen Mary 
towards repairing the grievous damage done to the Church fabric and its furniture 
when her brother was on the throne. A very curious paper is that which is contri- ‘ 
buted by the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, about the “‘ Conversion of Mary Hurll, 
lacemaker’s apprentice at Marlborough,” in 1675. The same writer has a learned 
paper on the ‘‘Customs of Wishford and Barford in Grovely Forest.’ The 
quarterly issue of The Scottish Historic Review (MacLehose & Sons) for January, 
1908, has a further paper by Mr. T. F. Henderson, on Mr. Lang and the Casket 
Letters. There is a short interesting paper by Mr. G. M. Fraser on the Market Cross 
of Aberdeen. The most remarkable and somewhat fascinating article is one termed 
The Green Island, which deals with the traditions of an island far away in the 
Western Hebrides, ‘‘ submerged by enchantments in which the inhabitants continued 
to live as formerly, and which will yet become visible and accessible.” .The last 
quarterly issue of The Journal of the Archa@ological Institute of America is as excellent 
as ever in its treatment of classical antiquities. The summaries of archeological 
discussions and original articles in current periodicals are singularly full and 
invaluable ; the arrangement under a variety of headings can scarcely be improved. 
It would be exceedingly useful if either the Royal Archzological Institute or the 
British Archzological Association would attempt such an article as this in their 
quarterly proceedings. As it is, we very strongly advise all curators of museums, 
as well as all working antiquaries, to become members of this trans-Atlantic 
Institute ; Macmillan & Co. are the London agents. We are glad to notice that, 
under the head of Great Britain, two references are given to ecclesiological articles 
which appeared in two numbers of THE RELiguary for 1907. The sixth volume 
of contributions to The Historical Society of Montana has reached us. It is a sub- 
stantial, well bound, illustrated volume of five hundred pages, chiefly dealing with 
Montana at the Louisiana Purchase Exhibition. Although this particular volume 
has but little in it pertinent to antiquities, the object of this organisation, which 
was formed in 1865, is “‘ to collect and arrange facts in regard to the early history 
of this territory, the discovery of its mines, and incidents of the fur trade.” The 
thirtieth volume of the Journal of the Derbyshiye Archeological Society has arrived, 
but too late for notice. 

MaGazines. Among numerous magazines which have reached us during the past 
quarter, we desire to draw special attention to the illustrated monthly magazine 
Christian Art, which is devoted to all branches of ecclesiological art—ancient and 
modern, and to all topics relating to Christian archeology. It is edited by 
Mr. Ralph Adam Cram, the distinguished American architect, with the Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield, M.A. (Barkham, Wokingham), as associate editor for Great Britain 
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and Ireland. The typography and pictures are of a superior character, and the 
yearly subscription is a guinea. The February number contains articles by 
Mr. A. C. Champneys, on the Vernacular Gothic Architecture in Ireland, on Piscinas 
by Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry, and on Mural Paintings by Mr. Ditchfield. That excellent 
Catholic magazine, The Month, continues to contain matter from time to time 
of general interest to antiquaries and ecclesiologists; there are often excellent 
comments under “‘ Flotsam and Jetsam.” The recent remarks as to the alleged 


discovery of the bones of St. Thomas of Canterbury in the Cathedral crypt, a . 


discussion on which was revived last December at the Society of Antiquaries, are 
much to the point. Up to the present there can be no doubt that the arguments 
put forth by the late Father Morris in 1888, in opposition to the theory, must still 
hold the field. There is no room this quarter to comment on the respective excel- 
lences of the Studio, the Treasury, the Antiquary, the Connoisseur, and other 
magazines that have reached us. 

PAMPHLETS.—Foremost among the pamphlets of the quarter is a thoroughly admir- 
able and well illustrated paper of sixty-six pages by Mr. P. H. Johnston, on Church 
Chests of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries in England. Notices of others must 
be reserved. 





Items and Comments : 
Antiquarian and Literary. 


THE doom of Crosby Hall-.is sealed, and, before these words are read in print, we 
suppose that this splendid remnant of magnificent fifteenth century domestic 
architecture will have been completely blotted out. However the blame for its 
destruction may be distributed, there can be no doubt whatever that it is a great 
scandal for the richest Corporation in the world, and for the most wealthy city, to 
have held tight to their purse strings and suffered its obliteration. Crosby Hall, 
in the past, has been intimately connected with the mayoralty of London. It was 
purchased by Sir John Spencer on the eve of his becoming Lord Mayor, in 1594, 
and it passed through his daughter and heiress, Elizabeth, to Sir William Compton, 
Lord Northampton. Most of the mansion was destroyed by an accidental fire in 
1674, and the site was then occupied by new buildings; but the great hall 
fortunately escaped without injury, and was kept in a fair state of preservation for 
about another century by its appropriation as a place of worship for the 
Independents. In the year 1778 it was disastrously let as a packer’s warehouse, 
with the result that it was much mauled about and soon began to fall into rapid 
decay. The scandal of its condition aroused the indignation of the better educated 
citizens and others in 1832, when a committee of restoration was formed, and a work 
of repair and of the removal of the floors of the packer’s warehouse began. Progress 
was slow, but went on steadily as funds came in, and on June 27th, 1836, the 
Right Hon. William Taylor Copeland, M.P., Lord Mayor of London and Alderman 
of Bishopsgate Ward, laid the first stone of the exterior restoration of this beautiful 
edifice with a silver trowel, assisted by leading members of the Corporation and of 
the city companies. A sealed bottle was deposited by the Lord Mayor’s eldest son 
in a cavity formed in the stone, in which vessel were enclosed the architectural 
plans, the reports of the restoration committee, the list of subscribers, and a further 
inscription in gold letters on vellum. What will be done with this bottle when 
recovered ? We would suggest that it should be placed in a prominent situation in 
the Guildhall Museum, as an evidence of the grievous falling away ia intelligence 
and public spirit shown at the dawn of the twentieth century. The least that can 
be done as.a record on the exterior of the utilitarian buildings that take the place 
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of the ancient Crosby Hall, is to affix a plate giving the name of the Lord Mayor 
under whose auspices it was restored in 1836, and the name of the Lord Mayor for 
1907-8, in whose time it was destroyed. 

Possibly this grievous sacrifice of such an architectural gem as Crosby Hall may 
not be altogether in vain. Surely it is not being too sanguine to hope that its loss 
may awaken a spirit of determination to put England at least on a level with all the 
best of our continental neighbours in legislating for the protection of ancient 
monuments and buildings. Professor Baldwin Brown, ina recent most interesting 
publication, has shown conclusively how far ahead of us in such respects are the 
great majority of civilized nations. In that work it is very plainly shown, by 
reference to debates and divisions in both Houses of Parliament, how extravagant 
notions as to the sacredness of every form of private property have resulted in the 
strangling during recent years of the sensible propositions of Lord Avebury 
and others. 


We are glad to learn that a scheme is on foot for holding an exhibition of 
historical and antiquarian objects of interest, connected with Lancaster and the 
district, at the time of the opening of the Extension of the Storey Institute during 
the ensuing summer. The Duke of Beaufort, the Liverpool Corporation, the 
Master and Fellows of Trinity College, and others, have already kindly consented to 
lend many objects of interest. Those of our northern readers who may have any 
maps, plans, paintings, prints, autographs, seals, medals, manuscripts, &c., 
pertaining to the old county town or its district, would do well to communicate at 
an early date with the Town Clerk. 


The parish council of Monkton, Jarrow, are to be congratulated on taking steps 
for the preservation of the ancient spring which is known as St. Bede’s Well. It is 
proposed to defend the spring against further encroachment by a wall, and to 
protect it with a shelter of the simplest character. The parish of Monkton and the 
town of Jarrow have no wealthy residents ; they are the centres of an exclusively 
working-class population, and it is necessary to appeal to the public outside- the 
immediate neighbourhood for help in raising the £200 required for the preservation 
of a landmark which has something more than purely local interest. Subscriptions 

‘can be sent to Mr. J. Readley, the clerk to the council, 12, Sussex Street, Jarrow. 


The quaint little church of Kniveton, near Ashbourne, Derbyshire, has various 
early features of exceptional interest. Much needed repairs are now being carried 
out with great care by Messrs. Currey and Thompson, architects, of Derby. The 
parish is a poor one, purely agricultural, and the vicar, the Rev. T. S. Hatfield, will 
be grateful for help. We know the church well, and can confidently commend the 
scheme to archzologists. 


The Canterbury and York Society, whose object is the printing of Bishops’ 
Registers and other ecclesiastical records, to whose invaluable historical work we 
called attention last month, is shortly about to undertake the printing of some of 
the important registers of London diocese. A beginning will be made with the 
register of Cuthbert Tunstall, who held that see from his consecration in 1522 until 
his translation to Durham in 1530. This is a singularly interesting period, and we 
happen to know at first hand that this register is of peculiar value. It is to be 
hoped that this project may help in the increase of the Society’s members. 
Communications should be addressed to the Hon. Sec., 124, Chancery Lane. 
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